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THE REPUBLICAN CANDIDATES FOR THE 
DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL 
NOMINATION. 


OTHING in our political history equals in pathos the 

privations of the Democratic party that owe their 
origin to the scarcity of Presidential timber. It is to this 
form of famine we are indebted for the picturesque spec- 
tacle of a quadrilateral of old Western Republicans walking 
in procession with lightning-rods elevated, in silent but 
eloquent expectancy of receiving the electricity of destiny 
at Chicago. 

Cleveland and Hill have each other by the neck in New 
York, and either will be amply able to hold more than one- 
third of the convention at Chicago against the other. Gov- 
ernor Flower has not developed as a compromise candidate. 
The Brooklyn boss stands firm against General Slocum. 
Governor Abbett does not rise up in New Jersey. Gorman 
and Carlisle have not escaped from the category of favorite 
sons, and they are of the solid section,—and a section with 
but one phase of public opinion and never in doubt will 
not be called to furnish Presidential candidates. If Henry 
W. Grady had lived he might have been a candidate for the 
Presidency—and lacking that, would certainly have been 
the Vice-Presidential candidate of his party. Governor 
Pattison, of Pennsylvania, was wiped from the slates by 
the overwhelming overthrow of his State ticket in No- 
vember last. Ex-Secretary Whitney prevailed upon Mr. 
Cleveland to go to Rhode Island and participate in the 
fortunes of his party in that State. New England has no 
stick of Democratic timber but Governor Russell, and he 
is fatally particular about his Democracy, and lamentably 
young. The Democrats have not been cultivating tall trees 
on the Pacific slope. Their forestry is singularly unscien- 
tific. West of Iowa there is not a tree in sight to break 
the monotony of the dead level. It is the great American 
desert of Democracy. There may be tall political vege- 
tation sometime, but it is not there now. Nothing that 
resembles a political palm-tree can be found on either slope 
of the Rockies. It has therefore seemed that the North- 
west had a corner on Democratic candidates, and it is 
a singular fact that the four distinguished citizens who have 
“booms” are, as they might be fond of describing them- 
selves, reformed Republicans. 

The Republicanism of Governor Boies, of Iowa, is of 
recent growth. The bark of the twig of his Democracy, 
sprouting from the gnarled old trunk of his Republican 
period, is still green. Its freshness shows that it never 
endured a sharp frost. It is not a decade since Governor 
Boies was a blooming Blaine man. His greatness has 
sprung from a soil fertilized for a Democratic crop by the 
prohibitionists, and the Governor knows only the political 
economy of free liquor and raising corn at a loss. 

Senator Palmer, of Illinois, is a very old man and a very 
young Democrat. His great act as a Democrat was to de- 
nounce and resent the use of United States troops to pro- 
tect from pillage the ruins of Chicago. He could not bear 
to have State rights stabbed in that way with Federal 
bayonets. But he is the man who laid the hand of vio- 
lence upon slavery in Kentucky, which was exempted in 
Lincoln’s proclamation of emancipation, as it was within 
our military lines. In the first flush of Andy Johnson’s 
fury against the South after the murder of Lincoln, Gen- 
eral Palmer abolished slavery in Kentucky,—something 
Lincoln had not thought of doing save after compensation 
of the slave-owners. Palmer was the most practical of 
abolitionists after John Brown, and was saved from hang- 
ing because he happened to have the army on his side and 
under his orders. Campbell, of Ohio, was a warm Repub- 
lican up to the time of the Greeley Presidential campaign, 
and among the last of the old guard of Democratic pro- 
tectionists in the House, fighting the Morrison bill, as one 
of his admiring Republican colleagues, General Grosvenor, 
said, with the light of battle in his eye. It would be 
hard to prove by his speeches that he is a Democrat— 
indeed, his partisan position could only be inferred from a 
wild and frivolous inaccuracy of assertion. 

Last and largest, we strike ex-Governor Gray, of 
Indiana, a citizen whose rulings when he was the Repub- 
lican speaker of the Indiana Senate were in excess of 
those of Speaker Reed of the House of Representatives, 
Gray had the doors locked, and counted, against their bois- 
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terous and threatening protests, the Democrats who were 
inside and would not vote. This was for forcing the suf- 
frage of the blacks upon the people of the South through 
the Constitution. The late Senator McDonald, of Indiana, 
is responsible for the following characterization and proph- 
ecy: 

‘* No member of the Democratic party takes a deeper interest in its 
harmony and success than I do, but even that should not be purchased 
at the expense of the honor and dignity of the party. President Cleve- 
land will undoubtedly be renominated and will be elected unless 
weighed down by a running mate, such as the movement in this State 
in favor of Governor Gray proposes to furnish him. The Democratic 
party of Indiana has it in its power to carry the State, but has no mar- 
gin tospare in a vain endeavor to feed the insatiate ambition of Gov- 
ernor Gray, whose political record shows no higher purpose or aim than 
personal aggrandizement, and whose cry, since he has connected him- 
self with the Democratic party, has been that of the horse-leech, and 
whose plate, like that of Oliver Twist, is always ‘held up for more.’ 

** April 25th, 1888. JosepH E. McDoNnaALp.” 


The exploit of Gray, who was a good Republican up to 
February 22d, 1872, in forcing the ratification of the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution is thus de- 
scribed by Colonel W. R. Holloway : 


‘*He was a Republican member of our State Senate during the 
pendency of proceedings to ratify the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, and was its presiding officer. Just 
before the vote was to be taken it became evident that the Democratic 
members were preparing to bolt, and thus leave the Senate without a 
quorum. Governor Gray left the chair, went to the door of the Senate 
Chamber, took the key from the doorkeeper, locked the door, and 
returned to his seat as presiding officer of the Senate. When the 
Democrats protested he told them he had the key of the door in his 
pocket and if any member desired to retire before the vote was taken 
hehad better come and try to get it. He then ordered the vote taken, 
and while the Democrats protested and shouted themselves hoarse and 
refused to vote, Governor Gray ordered the Secretary of the Senate to 
record the Democrats as ‘ present and not voting,’ and so the amend- 
ment passed. 

** Any man who doubts Governor Gray’s position on any Republican 
measure previous to his defeat in a Republican State convention at 
Indianapolis, February 22d, 1872, can easily satisfy himself by reading 
his speeches, which I have no doubt ex-Senator McDonald, Senator 
Voorhees, or R. J. Bright, at Washington, can furnish. 

‘“W. R. Hotitoway.” 


It will be noticed that the convention that ended Gray’s 
Republicanism was one of those midwinter snap conventions 
of the 22d of February. 

The literary taste of ex-Governor Gray is so fine that he 
engages in his service the best talent that can be had in the 
market, as this correspondence shows : 


Hon. Isaac P. Gray, Governor. 

Dear Sir :—You are aware that, at your request, I performed for 
you certain valuable services, which you will find herewith itemized, 
as follows: 

I wrote for you an address on the great Irish patriot, 


TRO MIN co vay 5 x cele a's's'ss'aedce sole bas cesiebacees $50.00 
I wrote for you an address on the poet Robert Burns... 50.00 

I wrote for you a letter to the Tammany Society, New 
OE cine eciees'c ss aoe desiee aes er merece cocceces 10,00 

1 wrote for you a letter to the dignitaries of Savannah, 
Ga., the occasion being a centennial anniversary.... 10.00 

I wrote for you your Grant proclamation, on the occa- 
sion of the death of that great soldier............... 10.00 
ci. | re retake at latala ara Stata ela a A tte ats a $130.00 


I wrote for you some other things, which I throwin. I am satisfied 
that upon receipt of this communication you will at once remit to me at 
this place $130, for which I shall be obliged, as the charge is moderate. 

Very truly your friend, [Signed] J. B. MAYNARD. 

ANDERSON, April 9th, 1887. 


Colonel J. B. Maynard, Anderson, Ind. 

Dear Sir :—Yours at hand. Will comply with request, but prefer 
that you come down. Will be in the office if you will notify me of your 
coming, or you can come on evening train, if it suits you best, and I 
will meet you at your residence, if you designate time. Very truly, 

April 11th, 1887. [Signed] Isaac P. Gray. 


Hon. Isaac P. Gray, Governor. 

Dear Sir :—I acknowledge your favor of the 11th inst., and am glad 
you acknowledge the justice of my account sent you on the 9th, $1.30. 

I shall not be in Indianapolis again for several weeks, and therefore 
hope you will remit to me here in any way that will suit you ; or, if you 
prefer it, I will have a friend call and hand you my receipt for the 
money. [The rest of the letter relates to the business of the Madi- 
son Democrat, which Colonel Maynard was managing. | 

Very truly your friend, [Signed] J. B. Maynarp. 
ANDERSON, IND., April 13th, 1887. 


Colonel J. B. Maynard. 

Dear Sir :—Yours of yesterday at hand. I would prefer that you 
come down, not for the purpose of having any controversy about the 
matter, but for a reason that will be unobjectionable to you. 

Very truly, [Signed] Isaac P. Gray. 

Please notify me of the time you will come, and I will not disap- 
point you. 

April 15th, 1887. 


The cash was paid, but personal relations were strained. 
Governor Gray said, in a speech at Richmond, Indiana, 
March 12th, 1866: 

‘*There are men in this country who want a law between themselves 
and the negro, who are afraid of this thing of amalgamation ; who, if 
they had not a law between themselves and the negro, fear the first 
colored woman they meet in the road will rush into their arms and will 
amalgamate them right off. (Laughter.) But Ido not think that my 
copperhead friend@s need a law of this kind as bad as they think they do, 
for I do not believe there is a respectable colored woman in the State 
who would think of marrying a copperhead.” 


The military record of Governor Gray has been much 
neglected, but B. B. Gray, of Henry County, Kentucky, 
deposes as follows: 


‘Troops under command of Colonel I. P. Gray went to the residence 
of R. L. Ricketts (brother of the late Dillard Ricketts, of Indianapolis) 
and for years sheriff of this (Henry) county (Kentucky), and robbed Mr. 
Ricketts’s family of silk dresses and other wearing-apparel, including a 
gold watch and other jewelry ; also silver spoons and many other arti- 
cles too numerous to mention. The troops also went to the residence of 
J. W. O’Bannon, near this place. He and his family were not at home. 
They took from him all kinds of wearing-apparel, silver spoons and 
forks. I went to the colonel and complained of the bad conduct, and he 
promised he would have the articles hunted up and given to me, and I 
could return them to Mr. O’Bannon. He drew up his men in line as if 
he intended to search them, but went off without having it done, and Mr. 
O’Bannon never got anything except one silver fork that I saw sticking 
out of a soldier's boot-leg, which I made him give up to me.” 
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The way Colonel Gray made war is thus stated in 
sworn testimony : 

‘*T, Daniel Brannin, now state that I am a Democrat, and have never 
favored or voted any other ticket in my life. During the war my father, 
J. W. Brannin, was living on what is now the George Gist farm. Colonel] 
Isaac P. Gray, commanding a company of Union soldiers from Indiana, 
visited the farm at the head of his troops and committed many unwar. 
rantable acts... . 

‘** He (Gray) also entered the residence of Robert Sparks, a poor hut 
honest Democrat, in this neighborhood, and literally swept away all tivat 
he had, and compelled him to get down on his all-fours and craw] and 
bleat as a sheep, with threats of taking his life. 

‘“‘In fact, his entire conduct during his stay here was beneath the dig- 
nity of the gentleman and true soldier. DANIEL BRANNIN 

‘* Sworn to before me this, the 30th day of September, 1884. 

“W. W. TURNER. 

* Clerk Henry County Court.” 

Colonel Gray, it will be seen, made a poor and honest 

man, who had never voted anything but the Democratic 

ticket, and was going, as he thought, with his State, vet 

down on his all-fours and crawl and bleat like a sheep, 

That was his way of invading the State whose domestic 

institution of slavery was abolished by General Palmer, 
Evidently the times are hard for Democrats. 


WHAT WILL THEY DO? 


Mr. Cuauncey M. Depew, a delegate-at-large to the 
National Republican Convention, formally announces that 
he will vote for the renomination of President Harrison. 
Of course he will. Mr. Depew is an honest man, and as 
a representative of the wishes of the Republicans of New 
York, unmistakably expressed, it would be impossible for 
him to do anything else than favor the renomination of 
the President. It is understood that Senator Hiscock is 
equally pronounced in his determination to carry out the 
obvious preferences of New York Republicans. 

The question now arises, what course will Mr. Thomas 
C. Platt pursue? It is said that he is actively searching 
for some other candidate, and is willing to enter into a 
combination with other party leaders in support of any 
nominee who can embarrass or defeat the President. Are 
we to understand that Mr. Platt refuses to recognize the 
declarations of the New York State Convention in ap- 
proval of the President as genuine and sincere, and de- 
clines as a delegate to be bound by the obligations which 
rest upon those who have been selected to represent it? 
Does he hold the satisfaction of some petty grudge of 
his own to be of greater and weightier moment than the 
maintenance of a consistent record by the Republican 
party, and its triumph at the polls next November, by the 
nomination of a candidate worthily representing its im- 
pulses and its principles ? 

It is also of interest to inquire whether ex-Senator 
Miller, who is another delegate-at-large, proposes to lend 
himself to the conspiracy to defeat Mr. Harrison’s renomi- 
nation. Mr. Miller has enjoyed the public confidence as 
a man of high principle and real integrity of character. We 
believe him to be thoroughly honest in his convictions and 
conscientious in his conception of personal duty. Having 
this estimate of the man we cannot credit the statement 
that he will permit a personal disappointment to obscure his 
views of duty and swerve him from the loyal performance 
of the trust committed to him as a delegate to the national 
convention, faithfuily to represent his constituency in the 
expression of their choice as to the Presidential nomination. 

We are quite certain that no delegate from this State 
who may refuse to discharge his duty in connection with 
this question along the lines indicated by the convention 
at Albany, or who may set up mere personal prejudices 
and resentments as arule of action, will be able to main- 
tain himself against the storm of popular indignation to 
which such a dishonorable course will expose him, 


DEMOCRATIC “« ECONOMY.” 


Ture Democrats of the House of Representatives are 
becoming restive under the efforts of Mr. Holman to 
enforce his cheese-paring policy in public expenditures. 
In the debate the other day over the River and Harbor 
Appropriation bill he was very sharply rebuked by some of 
the more prominent Democratic members. One of them 
went so far as to say that ‘‘ Mr. Holman’s mind was narrv'w 
and warped on every subject which looked to the advance- 
ment of the national interests”; and it seems to be certain 
that he has lost his influence as a party leader. The River 
and Harbor bill, by the way, appropriates, directly and in- 
directly, the sum of $46,677,796, the direct appropriation 
being nearly a million and a half more than the act pass«d 
by the last House. 

Among the provisions of the bill is one looking to the 
construction of a twenty-one foot channel to connect tle 
waters of the Great Lakes. On the one hand it is claimed 
that this is a gigantic scheme of plunder, while on tie 
other hand it is insisted that the project is one of ‘ie 
utmost importance to the welfare of the country. The 
truth probably lies midway between the two contentions. 
There can hardly be a question that the Northwest ear- 
nestly favors the enterprise and believes it would prove of 
immense advantage. 


The New York Sun has furiously attacked the River 
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and Harbor bill and its supporters, whom it denounces 
as ‘‘ fools and traitors,” who are “‘ betraying their party at 
the critical juncture in its fortunes.” But the bill was passed 
all the same. It is already apparent that the appropria- 
tions by this “ economical” Congress will greatly exceed 
those of the session of 1890. This fact merely affords an- 
other proof of the utter insincerity of Democratic pro- 
fessions. 


MR. WATTERSON ON CLEVELAND. 


Ir would be difiicult to find more interesting reading 
nowadays than is afforded by Mr. Henry Watterson’s 
comments upon the Democratic situation and its perils. 
Some recent letters of his from Washington have created 
a genuine sensation among those Democrats who permit 
themselves to be carried away by heedless impulses and do 
not take time to consider soberly and deliberately the cold 
facts of the situation which confronts their party. In these 
letters he has insisted with great vigor that the nomination 
of Mr. Cleveland as the Democratic Presidential candidate 
would be ruinous to the party. Starting with the statement 
that he is not at all governed by personal feeling, and that 
his only desire is to see the Democratic party win the next 
election, he calls attention to the facts that Mr. Cleveland 
lost the vote of New York in 1888, that he is no stronger 
now than he was then, that “the regular organization of 
the party, all the accredited leaders agreeing,” has declared 
against him in his own State, that the sole support left him 
is a “body of disorganizers whooped up by the mugwump 
press,”—that, in a word, he is, so far as New York is con- 
cerned, the nominee of arevolt. If, Mr. Watterson asks, he 
could not win in New York with everything in his favor, is it 
not demonstrable that now, with everything against him, he 
must be defeated? ‘And yet,” exclaims the writer, “there 
are Democrats crazy enough to think he stands a show of 
election if he is nominated.” With the facts as they are, 
Mr. Watterson maintains that if the ex-President shall be 
nominated at Chicago “ in a burst of emotional enthusiasm,” 
those who effect that result “ will be answerable for a great 
crime against a great cause.” 

In this comment Mr. Watterson is at pains to show that 
he is not at all in sympathy with the candidacy of Senator 
Hill. He calls especial attention to the fact that all attempts 
to secure union among the Democratic factions in New 
York have been repelled by the Senator, “ who has refused 
to listen to anything except the voice of his own ambition, 
and who, using his power like a Samson, has brought down 
the temple of Democracy in the Empire State, burying both 
Mr. Cleveland and himself in the ruins.” Mr. Watterson 
does not indicate his preference among the Presidential 
candidates, his only object apparently being to convince 
the leaders of his party that their sole chance of success 
lies in nominating a man outside of the Empire State. 

While Mr. Watterson is a man of emotions and does not 
always speak with the deliberation and sobriety of judg- 
ment which command attention, there can be no doubt that 
there is real force in his statement of the perils which con- 
front his party. While he underestimates, as we believe, 
the Cleveland sentiment among the Democratic rank and 
file, he does not exaggerate the difficulties which would 
follow upon the nomination of the ex-President. One 
element of weakness in the Cleveland campaign lies in the 
fact that his leading managers have been out of accord 
with the party, and in the further fact that the vehemence 
of the demand for his renomination is largely supplied by 
the mugwump element which, while it rendered him valu- 
able service in his former candidacy, has latterly, because 
of its arrogance, fallen out of favor with the party leaders. 
At the same time it seems to us that, as the situation now 
stands, Mr. Cleveland has a better chance of securing the 
Chicago nomination than any of his competitors. 


THE VIEWS OF A VETERAN. 


Ir there is any man in the ranks of the Republican 
party in New York whose opinions are entitled to respect 
it is ex-Judge Noah Davis. Conspicuous for ability and 
elevation of character; always an aggressive and pro- 
nounced Republican, and withal a man of clear perception 
and sober judgment, his views as to men and measures 
have always possessed a peculiar value, and exercised a 
more or less determinative influence. In a recent inter- 
view, referring to the action of the Republican State Con- 
vention, he expressed himself as follows as to the national 
administration and its claims upon the party : 


‘**T am satisfied that the impression that prevailed among the delegates 
in the State convention was not only that the President will be renomi- 
nated, but that it is best that he should be. Of course there are some 
malcontents. No President can serve as admirably as Harrison has with- 
out making personal enemies, but the bone and sinew of the party, the 
men, so far as I know them, who represent the highest ideals of the party 
here, will be sadly disappointed if General Harrison is not renominated. 

* I would like to have it said that in my opinion the administration of 
Harrison has been the ablest, the most satisfactory, the most advanta- 
geous to the country, of that of any President since my recollection of poli- 
tices began. Of course I make an exception of President Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration, because he had peculiar, unusual, and tremendous difficulties 
to overcome. I have watched the course of the President very closely. 
Ihad no personal feeling for or against him when he took office, and 
was therefore impartial. So I say that in statesmanship and business-like 
conduct his administration ought to, and I believe does, command the 
respect of every man of intelligence enough to know what a Presidential 
administration means. 

‘“Why, what can men he thinking of in the party when they have 
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such a superb example of intellectual qualification as President Harrison 
has given us in his administration ? Perhaps it may not please some of 
the petty politicians, but I know what I am speaking about when I say 
that it has commanded unqualified respect from thinking men in our 
party.”* 


These are the views of a representative of the best 
thought and worthiest impulses of the Empire State. They 
express the undoubted conviction of honest-minded Repub- 
licans. -We submit that they are quite as much entitled to 
respect, as indicative of the feeling of the masses of the 
party and of the great body of conservative citizens, as are 
the opinions of a handful of discontented managers who can- 
not give any reason whatever, outside of their personal 
resentments, based on personal disappointments, for their 
opposition to Mr. Harrison’s renomination. 


RAILWAY SPEED—WHAT IS THE LIMIT? 


Tue editor of the journal called Locomotive Engineering 
has recently made two trips from New York to Albany in 
a little cage built for his temporary accommodation just 
over one of the front wheels of one of the fastest and finest 
locomotives anywhere in service. This engine has made 
the run of 143 miles in 140 minutes. During part of Mr. 
Sinclair’s ride a speed was reached of almost eighty miles 
an hour. The purpose of that gentleman was to observe 
at close quarters the action of the mighty machine, and to 
measure and test, with the aid of delicate instruments, its 
performance on the-road. He is an expert, and the object 
of his singular and uncomfortable enterprise was purely 
scientific; although some people thought he must be crazy. 

It is not necessary to go into the technical details of 
Mr. Sinclair’s observations in order to understand his con- 
clusions. He is reported as saying that the art of steam 
locomotive building has reached its extreme limit; in other 
words, that the best modern engines are the best of their 
kind that it is possible to build. Such a locomotive as that 
upon which he rode is capable of maintaining, with a very 
light train behind it, a speed of one hundred miles an hour. 
The future improvement in the speed of railway travel by 
steam, therefore, lies not in the direction of abler and more 
powerful motors, but in the perfection of the rails and road- 
bed over which the motor runs, and in the system of sig- 
naling which enables it to run at a high rate of speed with 
safety. With road-beds as nearly perfect as are the best of 
the locomotives now in use on the New York Central and 
the Pennsylvania lines, and a system of signaling that can 
be depended upon, the time between New York and Phila- 
delphia might be reduced to sixty or seventy minutes, and 
the time between New York and Albany to a little over 
one hundred minutes. 

Of course there will be a slow but steady gain in the 
speed of railway travel, as the increased demand for quick 
transit and the willingness of the traveling public to pay 
for it enable railway managers to find profit in more ex- 
pensively constructed road-beds. But the philosophical 
view of the prospects of very much faster travel in the 
indefinite future is that it will come through some radical 
and now unforeseen change of method, rather than by the 
improvement of existing methods. Figures recently pub- 
lished show that, after all, the fastest trains to-day on the 
English lines are only a very little faster than the fastest 
of thirty or forty years ago. In the latter days of stage- 
coaching there was always some prospect of a gain in speed, 
not through any marked improvement in the horse, but by 
means of smoother roads, lighter vehicles, and more frequent 
and better managed relays. But for any great gain some- 
thing was required not less revolutionary and unexpected 
than the introduction of the steam engine running over 
parallel rails. The situation is practically the same now 
with respect to traction by steam. If the children or 
grandchildren of the present generation are ever to make 
Philadelphia in half an hour from New York, and Boston 
in an hour, it will not be by the further improvement of 
the locomotive of the present type, or of the present type 
of road-bed and rails, 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


WE shall publish next week an article from Mr. Axel 
Gustafson replying to our recent medical symposium on 
moderate drinking. He takes issue with the conclusions 
arrived at by a majority of the physicians contributing to 
that symposium, and his article will be found at once valu- 
Mr. Gustafson is widely known as a 
writer on this and cognate subjects. 


able and interesting. 


* 


Amone the delegates from Wyoming to the Republican 
National Convention are two women who are quite certain 
to be conspicuous figures in the body to which they are 
accredited. One of them has been for some years promi- 
nent in public affairs, having been orator of the day at the 
Statewood celebration two years ago. The other is the 
daughter of a Mormon elder, and has also been quite 
prominent in politics for some years, The entire delegation 
from Wyoming will support the renomination of Presi- 
dent Harrison. 

* 

Ex-Senator InGAtts, of Kansas, some time ago described 

himself as ‘‘a statesman out of a job.” He seems likely 
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to find employment, though possibly not in the character 
of astatesman. He has been elected to head the Kansas 
delegation to the national convention, and seems to be in 
a fair way to recover his standing with the Republicans of 
his State. Itis to be hoped that if he ever does he may 
make a wiser use of his opportunities than he has done in 
the past. A man of real ability and positive force, he 
should aim at some higher fame than that of a mere sharp- 
tongued satirist of public men and events. 


7 


Tne extent to which the idea that government should be 
a sort of organized paternalism has taken held of French 
workingmen is illustrated by some of the demands formu- 
lated in their political programme. Among these demands 
is one for a free lunch for school children and a change of 
clothing with the winter and summer seasons, and another 
for legal advice free of cost to all workingmen. They also 
demand gratuitous medical service and cheap dispensaries, 
sanitariums for poor children, refuges for the traveler, 
maternity hospitals, ete. In this country, all these things 
are supplied by public or private benevolence, and it 
strikes one curiously that in a country like France their 
necessity needs to be emphasized by a formal appeal in a 
party platform, 

* 


Ir will be difficult for the opponents of the McKinley 
tariff law to resist the evidences which are everywhere 
accumulating of the beneficent influences of that act, not 
only in augmenting the prosperity of existing industries, 
but in developing new ones, and so utilizing hitherto un- 
employed resources. It, for instance, no longer admits of 
doubt that under this law the tin-plate industry of the 
country will speedily become important and valuable. Two 
prominent Welsh tin manufacturing companies will shortly 
establish extensive plants in the West, and it is also an- 
nounced that one of the largest firms of Swansea, in South 
Wales, proposes to establish a tin-plate works at Elizabeth- 
port, New Jersey, which will have a capacity of about 
five thousand plates a week. This influx of foreign capital 
is due entirely to the fact that under the McKinley law 
the tin mines of the West have been so developed that it 
is cheaper to import the steel plates and dip them in Ameri- 
can tin than it is to manufacture tiem abroad. The indi- 
cations are that the foreign tin-plate industry will be 
practically destroyed by the competition which is made 
possible under this protective enactment. 


* 


Mr. Cnartes Emory Smitu, our Minister to Russia, sup- 
plies some interesting information as to the disposition of 
the food which was sent by this country to Russia for the 
relief of the famine sufferers. The distribution was made 
principally by cars furnished by the Russian government. 
These were decorated with Russian and American flags, 
and in every city through which the relief train passed on 
its way to the famished districts it was saluted by salvos of 
artillery and other demonstrations of popular enthusiasm. 
When it reached its destination it was met by the Gov- 
ernor of the province, after which a grand procession was 
formed, and amid the singing of hymns and the swinging 
of censers the food was taken to the places of distribution. 
Mr. Smith says that there is in Russia the deepest apprecia- 
tion of the spirit which prompted these contributions, and 
of the magnitude of the contributions themselves. The 
Emperor, in his final audience with Mr. Smith, particu- 
larly requested him to carry his thanks to the American 
people. Mr. Smith gives it as his opinion that the relief 
supplied for the famine-stricken districts by this country, 
and the relief organizations in Russia itself, have amounted 
to not more than one-third of the assistance required to 
meet the widespread misery. 


* 


Tne session of the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
which convened at Portland, in Oregon, on the 16th inst., 
will be one of the most important in the history of the 
church. The question of the revision of the creed will 
again come up for consideration, and it hardly seems pos- 
sible that a satisfactory conclusion can be reached, so 
divergent are the views of the radical and the conservative 
elements. There are many who believe that the only satis- 
factory outcome of the controversy would be an abandon- 
ment of all attempts at revision, and the adoption of a new 
and simple creed embodying only the essential grounds of 
belief held by the church, clearly and distinctly stated. A 
discussion of the case of Professor Briggs will also no 
doubt add to the interest and excitement of this session of 
the Assembly. It is understood that an effort will be made 
to reopen the charges of heresy, and if this shall be done, 
and the Assembly shall launch itself into a discussion of 
the general subject, the result may be disastrous to the 
peace and unity of the Presbyterian Church. The relation 
of the Union Seminary to the church is «losely involved 
in the controversy, and it is altogether likely that if Pro- 
fessor Briggs shall be formally condemned, the seminary 
will sever its connection with the Assembly, though 
there are those who hope that so radical a step may be 
prevented by judicious counsels on the part of those who 
are responsible for its administration. 
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A STORY OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
GILBERT TREADWELL, TRAGEDIAN. 


THE STAGE. 


By ArTHUR COLFAX GRISSOM. 


R. TREADWELL was making a 
matutinal repast off a slice of corn 
beef and an olive, and thirstily 
watehing the concoction of a ro- 

seate study in still life, when I first made his 
acquaintance on a morning two years ago. He 
paid for his libation and its more substantial 
accompaniment with the last coin that he pos- 
sessed, but he did it with the air of majesty 
which characterized all his movements, on and 
off the stage. 

He was presented to me as ‘“ Mr. Treadwell, 
the tragedian,” which implied the compliment 
that he was quite too well known to need further 
description. I will confess, however, that I had 
never heard of Mr. Treadwell, the tragedian. I 
had been a student of the stage for some years, 
and was fairly familiar with the names of most 
Thespians of both great and sma!l renown; but, 
rack my memory as I would, I could not Tecall 
having ever seen or heard of the interesting 
gentleman who was now gracious enough to 
offer me his distinguished consideration in re- 
turn for a drink. 

‘And here’s to our better acquaintance,” he 
said in his grave, condescending way, as he 
raised the fragrant glass to his lips. 

Mr. Treadwell, the tragedian, was sadly in 
need of a shave, and there was a haggard look 
about his eyes which bespoke hard lines of late. 
A hair-cut would have altered his appearance 
greatly, and would have done him no material 
harm. His long, fur-caped and fur-cuffed over- 
coat was faded and threadbare, and was kept 
close-buttoned, for the reason, it may be sup- 
posed, that his undercoat was still less prepos- 
sessing to the eye. His shoes. which once had 
been patent-leather, were cracked and seamed, 
but polished. His hat was not quite new—in fact, 
there was a large dent in the background which, 
carefully as the nap had been brushed, could not 
be concealed, and the rim was soiled and bent. 

But notwithstanding Mr. Treadwell’s seedy 
appearance, and the fact that he was almost a 
counterpart of many another stranded actor who 
has haunted the Rialto in years past, there was 
something about him which impressed one 
favorably and held the attention. Behind that 
conventional guise of back-number * tragedians ” 
was an individuality that indicated s6mething 
more than lost opportunity and * has beenness.” 
Some of that professional superficiality was 
missing; you would have said that Treadwell 
was a man who “lived his part,” who enacted 
tragic réles because he was by nature a trage- 
dian. There was nothing incongruous in the 
idea of his impersonating an emotional character 
—on the contrary, you felt as you looked at him 
that it was the most natural thing in the world 
that he should do so, and that any other concep- 
tion of him would have been unpardonably amiss. 

He did not amuse me as did others of his 
guild who resembled him; almost from the first 
I regarded him seriously. His mannerisms were 
not affected, they were natural. His stage ex- 
perience may have had something to do with 
moulding his character, but his personality was 
so earnest, so intense, that the very movements 
which might have excited ridicule by another 
were regarded as wholly appropriate to him. 

He was not a bouaster; neither was he a 
croaker, thinking that his art was degenerating 
to the level of the pit’s intelligence because he 
was personally a failure. He was a true phi- 
losopher, and disappointment and penury neither 
soured nor discouraged him. Because he had 
so far made a fuilure it did not occur to him that 
all the world cherished a grudge against him 
and was plotting for his ruin. Nor did the fact 
indicate that he was personally to blame; in 
doing his best he felt that he had done all that 
any one could have done under the circum- 
stances; yes, the circumstances—they were to 
blame. “Genius is nothing without opportu- 
nity,” said Napoleou—and Treadwell had been 
thus fur without the necessary opportunity to 
raise himself to the heights which he felt entire- 
ly competent to attain, and which he was mod- 
estly confident that he should attain eventually. 
For he was ambitious as few men are. Ambi- 
tion was the warp and woof of his whole nature. 
It was honest, legitimate ambition, and it was 
backed up by a tenacity of purpose that was 
somewhat remarkable, considering the trials and 
tribulations he had borne in the pursuit of his 
aims. ‘he spirit of humor and flippaney which 
characterizes the dramatic age was so foreign 
to his nature that he was unable to understand 
that there was practicably no demand for a new 
Hamlet or Othello or Richard III. His world 
was one of solemnity and earnestness, and while 
he recognized the legitimacy of comedy on the 


stage, he felt it should be entirely subordinate 
to tragedy—say in the ratio of about one to five. 

“It is only a matter of a little time,” he con- 
fided to me, “until 1 shall have an opportunity 
to take my proper place in the world. I feel that 
I can afford to wait, through whatever hardships 
assail me, until that opportunity comes.” 

Treadwell came into my office one afternoon 
looking more seedy than usual, but graver, more 
austere and majestic. 

“T have just been insulted,” he said in sup- 
pressed, tragic tones, as he sat down in the 
easy-chair by the fire. 

“No trouble, I hope,” I said, by way of en- 
couraging him to continue in explanation. 

“ Well, no; though I should have preferred to 
have struck the dog down. It was Conrad, the 
manager of the Metropolitan Theatre, where a 
crowd of giggling fools are amused nightly. 
You cannot imagine what the despicable scoun- 
drel said to me. ‘Treadwell,’ he said, in that 
patronizing way of his, ‘you don’t seem to be 
playing in much luck of late. Hang it, man’— 
slapping me on the back with infernal tamiliar- 
ity—‘haven’t you found out that tragedy is 
dead and buried? Heaven help you, sir, the 
people don’t want it, and they won’t have it. 
You would starve ten times over while you were 
convincing them that you were a second Booth. 
The rattle-headed public wants screaming farce 
—that’s what it wants. That’s what it’s willing 
to shell out its good American dollars for, and 
that’s what we must give it if we are to live. 
You’ve got to come to this view sooner or later, 
and make the best of the situation. Now I tell 
you what I'll do—T’il give you fifty dollars a 
week to join my * Willy Wally ” Company at 
the Metropolitan, and appear just as you are, 
without one bit of make-up. Your duty will be 
to go on and act your natural self. Why, man, 
as the busted tragedian you would have the 
whole town holding its sides. You don’t ap- 
preciate what a deuce of a guy youare. You 
mustn't even get a shave, you know. I want 
you just as you are. Now don’t say no. 
There’s a good thing in it for you, old man, and 
it’s the only sensible thing to do.’” 

“What did you say?” £ asked, amused, but 
disguising the fact. - 

“Say ?” thundered Treadwell with a mag- 
nificent gesture, ‘I told him to go to the devil! 
I was angered as I never was before. Bur- 
lesque myself, el ? I wanted to crush him to the 
earth! ‘I may starve, sir; yes, starve,’ I said, 
‘but I will not pollute myself and desecrate my 
noble art by accepting such a diabolical propo- 
sition as this of yours. You are a craven in- 
sulter, sir!’ And with that I turned on my 
heel and left him.” 

“The ofier was very ill-advised,” I comment- 
ed. “But perhaps he meant well. You can 
afford to be charitable, Mr. Treadwell.” 

I soothed his ruffled feelings as best I could, 
and presently he asked me to accompany him 
up the street to Chalmers’s Theatre, where there 
was to be a benefit performance that afternoon. 

‘Some very good talent—worth seeing,” he 
added, sententiously. 

I have always been more or less of a Bohe- 
mian, and the idea of walking up Broadway in 
company with Gilbert Treadwell had no em- 
bafrassment forme. Furthermore, I understood 
my obligations, and we pushed in the well- 
known yellow doors and then pushed them out 
again before we turned iuto the foyer of the 
pretty play-house. 

Treadwell had a passing acquaintance with 
the man in the box-office, and by reason of his 
being a member of the “ Profession "—a capital 
P—had no difficulty in securing passes for us 
both. The inconsistency of asking for tickets for 
a benetit performance did not seem to occur to 
him. If every one gained admittance in this 
way the benefit part of the performance would 
searcely materialize. 

‘‘ Who is the beneficiary ?” T asked, casually, 
when we had gained our seats. 

“One of the noblest litthe women that ever 
lived.” he answered, warmly. * Ramona Darling. 
You know of her, of course. She was rarely 
talented, but sickness and desertion by the man 
she loved have reduced her to absolute poverty.” 

Yes, I remembered Ramona Darling. In her 
palmy days, when she was at the height of her 
popularity, I thought her the most chic and cun- 
ning actress on the American stage. 

I almost felt a personal gratitude to those 
sympathetic artists who had volunteered to give 
their time and talents toward the benevolent 
project of relieving her distress. It was char- 
acteristic of their guild. 

The entertainment was made up of a medley 


of songs, dances, and portions of acts from plays 
which were at the time running at the different 
theatres of the city, and, altogether, was clever 
and interesting. But the fickle, thoughtless pub- 
lic, unfortunately, had not shown the interest in 
Ramona Darling’s case which it was expected 
it would, and as a result the audience was not 
only small, but was composed in greater part of 
‘** deadheads ” like Treadwell and myself. This 
incensed the tragedian greatly. The funniest 
things that were said and done on the stage only 
deepened his gloom. It was evideut that he not 
only disapproved of the audience, but of the uct- 
ing as well. He had feit it his duty, however, to 
show his approval of the benefit and its object 
by lending the influence of his presence to the 
occasion, and in pursuit of this duty he retained 
his seat during the whole of the performance. 

Just before the curtain went down on the 
final scene, Mr. Chalmers, the manager of the 
theatre and the organizer of the benefit, appeared 
on the stage. 

“T am very sorry to say,” he announced, *“ that 
the proceeds of this benefit amount to a trifle less 
than a hundred dollars. And this sum, I fear, 
will be required to pay the expenses of a funeral. 
1 have just heard that Ramona Darling is dying.” 

Ag. Treadwell and I went slowly out of the 
theatre I fancied he brushed a tear from his eve. 

“Tf vou'll pay the car-fare, Felix,” he said in 
a strained voice, “ we'll go up-town to her house. 
I didn’t know she was so bad as that. I want 
to see her once before she goes.” 

There was humor in his pathos, for, despite 
himself, in all that he did Treadwell was a 
humorist. 

I was quite sufficiently interested in Ramona 
Darling to cordially agree with his plan to visit 
her, aud in a few minutes we found ourselves 
ringing at her door. 

The place was one of the cheap boarding- 
houses which abound in the side streets of upper 
New York,—one of those unpleasant abodes 
where the commingled odors of cabbage and 
onions salute the nostrils of the visitor as he 
enters the door. 

We were conducted up two flights of stairs 
and shown unceremoniously into a dim, dull 
room, where the one-time popular little favorite 
lay white and still upon a by no means luxurious 
bed. Everything about the place betokened 
poverty and suffering. 

She was attended only by a stupid-looking 
German girl, who withdrew as we entered. A 
child, a sunny-haired girl of five, was kneeling 
pathetically by the bed, clasping the white hand 
of the dying woman, and hiding her face in the 
covers. 

We advanced softly to the bedside, and the 
child raised her tear-stained face und stared at 
us inquiringly. The woman opened her eyes 
wearily, and a gleam of pleasure shot into them 
as she recognized Treadwell. 

“Gilbert!” she murmured, faintly, with a 
great effort holding up her hand to him. 

He bent and kissed the hand, and groaned as 
he sank down on a chair beside the bed. 

* Ramona,” he said, tremulously, “I never 
thought it would come tothis. And it is not your 
fault, I know that.” 

He smoothed back the fine hair from her fore- 
head with a touch as tender as a ministering 
angel’s, and the tears trickled down his cheeks 
upon the white pillows. 

“The benefit was a success,” he went on with 
spontaneous perjury. ‘There will be plenty of 
money now to provide for all your needs. You 
will be quite well in a week. I—I wanted to 
see you, and this is my friend, Mr. Felix, who 
used to write pleasant things about you in the 
Age. I um sure you will be well in a week, 
Ramona.” 

‘*No—no,” she responded, “I am dying, Gil- 
bert. Oh, God, IT am dying!” 

With a convulsive movement she caught the 
arm of the child and drew the little one’s face to 
hers. She held her thus silently for a moment, 
while the child sobbed as if her heart would 
break. 

“Gilbert,” she said, presently, ‘‘ you loved 
me once.” 

He looked up at me, and said, half apologetic- 
ally, ‘* Yes, I loved her once.” 

Then he fell on his knees beside the bed and 
continued, brokenly, * I love you now!” 

He seemed to me like a new order of Othello 
as he knelt there, grief-stricken, unmanned, 
touched to the heart by this unwonted spectacle 
of the woman he worshiped, bending to catch 
the last words that fell from her fluttering lips. 
He was a tragedian in earnest for once. 

“T want you to take her, my little Dollie, 
she went on. “Take her and see that she is 
eared for. She is my only one—mine and—his. 
I can trust you, Gilbert. She is all T have, and 
you will—cherish her—for my—sake. Do not 
let her love—unwisely, as her— mother did. 
Promise me, Gilbert !” 


” 
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“T promise, Ramona. For your sake I will do 
any thing—every thing,” 

She sighed with relief, and for several moments 
lay silent and with closed eyes. Then, with 4 
strenuous effort, she raised herself up and held 
her white arms aloft as if to pronounce a mule- 
diction. 

“Never let him contaminate her with his 
touch !” she cried feverishly and wildly. ‘Should 
he come to you, tell him that I died hatinghim |” 

Then she leaned forward and kissed Treadwell, 
and took up the child in her arms and caressed 
her passionately. The following moment sie 
sank back among the pillows, dead. 

I notified the woman of the house, and a fi 
moments later Treadwell and I went out ani 
took a down-town car. 

Neither spoke. He seemed completely 
nerved. When we had reached our destination 
he told me he was going to make arrangemenis 
for the funeral, and bade me good-night. Know- 
ing that he was without money, I offered him « 
Dill, but he refused it. 

We were almost at the door of my office, anid 
I took his arm and pressed him to go in. 

“Now what are your plans?” I asked. “ Y, 
are not exactly in a position to assume such 
responsibility as you have undertaken. 
frankly, old man. 
care of this child?” 

* Can’t I do it on an income of fifty dollars 
week ?” he responded. ‘ Didn’t I have an off 
of that amount for my services this afternoon ?’ 

“Yes; but ” T began. 

“The circumstances are changed now,” hi 
interrupted. ‘“ As between the man and tix 
actor 11] be the man every time, Felix. I’m goin 
to Conrad to apologize and accept his offer.” 

He strode majestically out of the door, and tha’ 
was the last I saw of him for two days. I rea 
the announcement in a daily paper of his en- 
gagement for a burlesque part in ‘ Conrad's 
Popular Willy Wally Company,” and I thu: 
knew that his revised plans had been successful 

I had always cherished a certain faith and 
confidence in Treadwell, born, perhaps, of my 
admiration for his utter sincerity and his strengt! 
of purpose in clinging to his tenets against ever, 
adversity ; now, I began to respect him. I knew 
what a sacrifice he had made as perhaps no on 
else save himself did. 1 knew that in an hour 
he had strangled all the ambitions and hopes 
which had sustained him 

years. 
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through long, dar 
I could imagine what torture the new 
order of things was to him. For, whatever 
Treadwell’s faults and deficiencies, he was a mat 
of artistic soul, whose purposes were honorabli 
and earnest and whose ideals 
were of the highest. 

For the sake of the mother the child had be 
come more to him 


and standards 


than his own future. He 
was to care for it and cherish it, even as he had 
cherishe@l the hopes of his own eventual success. 
To do this it was no longer possible to continue 
in the old way. He must have money, and 
there was but one way open to him to get it. 
And however distasteful this method was, lh« 
accepted it with the philosophy and zeal habitual 
with him. 

He did not ask me to the theatre to witness 
his performance; but I went one night, and sia! 
where he could not see me. 

Conrad’s predictions were well-founded. Tread 
well was a success. His appearance brought 
forth a storm of applause, and his extravagant 
manner was a continual source of merriment. 

I felt truly sorry for him, knowing that he 
suffered. There was an expression of the keenest 
pain on his countenance when the audienc: 
roared at his manoeuvres; but it only intensified 
the humor of the character he so well imper- 
sonated, and few suspected that it was not 
assumed for that purpose. 

A day or two afterward he took me to see hi 
new charge. She was harbored in the home oi 
a kind old lady who provided for her with th 
utmost consideration and care, and 
motherly interest in “ the little dear.” 

She was really the prettiest and sweetest 
child I ever saw. 


took 


And as she ran to Treadwell 
and put her baby arms affectionately about his 
neck he kissed her tenderly and smiled. Yes, 
Gilbert Treadwell actually smiled. 


IN MAY. 

THERE’s been a snowfall of forget-me-nots, 

For yonder hills are white this morn, I see ; 
It drifted down last night mysteriously, 

And melted everywhere save in these spots. 

The fleecy clouds looked conscious of such plots, 
And when the south wind came along so free 
And shook the buds awake upon the tree, 

And in a frolic whisked across the lots, 

Of course we were prepared to see new sights 
And hear new sounds when morn broke on our ken 

For who can but accept when spring invites ? 
Oh, surely not the blue-bird and the wren: 

The air is filled with twitters and soft flights. 
And, lo, the dew is on the grass again ! 

Mary A. Mason. 
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METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 


By Rev. S. L. Batpwin. 


THE 


Tur session of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Omaha calls 
public attention to this great denomination and 
its work in the United States. Methodism may 
pe said to have begun its history in this coun- 
try with the preaching of Philip Embury in New 
York City in 1766. The story of Barbara Heck’s 
finding this backslidden local preacher from Ire- 
land playing cards with worldly companions, 
throwing the cards in the fire and bidding him 
do his Master’s work, is well known. About 
the same time Robert Strawbridge, another Irish 
local preacher, began Methodist preaching in 
Maryland. The work in New York soon re- 
sulted in the origin of the first church, the old 
Johu Street Church, which still exists and has a 
vigorous organization. Wesley, at his confer- 
ence in England in 1769, called for volunteers 
for America, and his call was responded to by 
Richard Boardman and George Pilmoor. In 
1171 Francis Asbury was sent to tuke charge of 
the work in America. In 1784, the war having 
closed and America being an independent coun- 
try, John Wesley provided for the organization 
of his societies as the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh. This organization took place at the 
famous Christmas. conference at Baltimore in 
1784. Bishop Coke had been ordained by Wes- 
ley and commissioned to ordain Francis Asbury. 
This was done at the Baltimore conference, and 
these two men were the first bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The growth of the church has been very re- 
markable. At its organization in 1784 it had 
15,000 members. At the close of the last cen- 
tury it had 65,000 members. By 1825 the num- 
ber had risen to 341,000 members, and by 1850, 
notwithstanding the secession of the Church 
South in 1844, it numbered 690,000. When 
another quarter of a century had passed, in 1875, 
it had reached the number of 1,580,000 mem- 
bers, and the statistics for 1891 give a grand 
total of 2,141,095 members and 245,454 pro- 
bationers, making in the two classes 2,386,549. 
The number of baptisms in the year 1891 was 
81,441 children and 112,692 adults. The church 
has 13,799 traveling ministers in connection 
with its conferences, and 14,191 local preachers, 
who are men authorized to preach the Gospel, 
many of whom do much efficient service, but 
who have not pastoral charges. It has 27,228 
Sunday-schools, with 2.315,674 scholars. It has 
23,395 churches, valued at $98,134,113. Its 
contributions for missions last year (not includ- 
ing legacies and receipts from other sources) 
were $1,099,877: for church extension, $176,- 
251; for the Sunday-school Union, $26,247; 
for the Tract Society, $23,865 ; for the Freed- 
men’s Aid and Southern Education Society, 
$116,027; for the general educational work, 
$103,024; for the American Bible Society, 
$37,255; for the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, $219,374; for the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society, $153,602; for the support of 
pastors, presiding elders, and bishops it contrib- 
uted $9,771,643, and for superannuated preach- 
ers, and widows and orphans of ministers, 
$241,062. 

These figures show a church wonderful in its 
organization and methods, active in every form 
of benevolence, pressing its work with great 
vigor in this and other lands. Beside its home 
missionary work, its missionary society carries 
on work in South America, Mexico, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
Bulgaria, Africa, India, Malaysia, China, Japan, 
and Korea. For all its work at home, and abroad, 
it has appropriated this year the grand sum of 
$1,225,367. 

This missionary society was organized in New 
York in 1819, and is therefore seventy-three 
years old. The Sunday-school Union was or- 
ganized in 1827, and renders help to Sunday- 
schools in needy regions by supplying books and 
other requisites. The total number of schools 
aided by the Union in the home and foreign 
fields is about three thousand. 
circulation of its English periodicals last year 
was over thirty millions, and of the German 
periodicals about a million and a half. The 
Tract Society was organized in 1852, and dis- 
tributed tracts last year amounting in the aggre- 
gate to over thirteen millions of pages. It pub- 
lishes tracts in German, Swedish, Danish, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Bohemian and Chinese, 
as well as English. 

The Board of Church Extension was organ- 
ized in 1864, since which time it has received on 
its general fund $2,828,771, on its loun fund as 
capital $752.418, and on return loans $748,608; 
making $1,501.026 on loan account, and in its 
total receipts, $4,329,798. 

The Freedmen’s Aid Society was organized in 
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1866, and although at first its work was entirely 
among colored people, it afterward took up work 
among the white people of the South also, and 
now has teu collegiate, one theological, and 
eleven academic institutions among the colored 
people, aud three collegiate and sixteen academic 
institutions among the white people, employing 
330 teachers during the past year, who instructed 
9,310 students, the total value of its property in 
these institutions being $1,800,800. 

The Board of Education was organized in 1868. 
It helps young men who are preparing for the 
ministry, young men and women in preparation 
for other forms of Christian work, and furthers 
the general interest of education in the church. 
Its receipts are from the general educational 
collection, from the children’s fund—to which 
contributions are specially made on Children’s 
Day, in June—and from special donations. The 
receipts from Children’s Day last year were 
$57,496. Total number of persons aided last 
year was 1,069, of whom 678 were candidates 
for the ministry, 203 for missionary work, 128 
for teaching, and 60 for other work. 

The church has fifteen theological seminaries, 
fifty-seven colleges and universities, fifty-three 
classical seminaries, ten colleges and seminaries 
for young women, and seventy-four foreign mis- 
sion schools; making over two hundred institu- 
tions of all grades, with grounds and buildings 
valued at over thirteen millions of dollars, and 
having endowments amounting to $10,503,244. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society was 
organized in 1869, has 4.436 auxiliaries, 122,422 
members, and supports 120 missionaries. 

The Woman's Home Missionary Society has 
2,200 auxiliaries with 60,300 members. It has 
twelve model homes and industrial schools in 
the South, with thirty-two missionary teachers, 
one hundred and ninety-eight pupils resident in 
the homes, and over one thousand day pupils in 
industrial classes. In Western States and Ter- 
ritories it has sixteen industrial schools, and 
thirty-six missionaries among Indians, Mormons, 
and Spanish Americans. In city missions it has_ 


: 
twenty-six missionaries and many helpers. In 


eight deaconess homes fifty-four deaconesses and 
nurses; making one hundred and forty-eight 
missionaries in these fields, to whom may be 
added five hundred who have passed a probation 
in its model homes and training-schools and are 
doing efficient missionary work among their own 
people in the South. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has been 
sturdily loyal to the government through all its 
history, and its magnificent service to the repub- 
lic in the dark days of civil strife are well 
remembered. Tt takes a leading position on all 
the great moral questions of the day. It insists 
on total abstinence from intoxicating liquors on 
the part of its membership and favors the pro- 
hibition of the traffic by legislation. It opposes 
lax divorce laws and urges the careful observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. It is one of the great lead- 
ing moral forces of the nation. With its sixteen 
bishops, not limited to dioceses, but world-wide 
in their scope of operations, its two missionary 
bishops especially assigned to the fieldsin Africa 
and India, and its numerous presiding elders and 
preachers and lay workers, it is accomplishing 
vast results for the conversion and elevation of 
multitudes of men, 

THE “RUN” FOR THE NEW 
LANDS. 


WE depict elsewhere some characteristic 
scenes attending the opening to settlement, last 
month, of the Cheyenne and Arapahoe reser- 
vation, This reservation is situated in the Indian 
Territory between the Cherokee Outlet on the 
north and the Kiowa, Coche, and Apache reser- 
vation on the south. Its eastern border adjoins 
Oklahoma, and its western the Panhandle of 
Its area is much greater than it is gen- 
erally understood to be. It contains 6,500 
square miles, or 4,000,000 acres. Out of this 
the resident Indians have been allotted by the 
government 536,960 acres, giving to each of the 
Indians 160 acres. There was thus left for 
general settlement about 3,500,000 acres, which, 
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allowing a quarter section, or 160 acres, to each 
home-seeker, would accommodate about 22,000 
settlers outside of the town sites. 

For weeks thousands of eager people waited on 
the border and iv the frontier towns for the 19th, 
the day assigned for the opening, and when the 
signal was given at noon on that day nearly 
25,000 men on horseback, iu wagons and vehicles 
of every sort, and on foot, rushed across the line 
and into the coveted territory. Among the ad- 
venturers were some women, and in some cases 
these outstripped all competitors. Describing 
the start of the race, a correspondent says: 
“The horsemen sprang away as though they 
were riding a quarter-dash. The wagoners put 
the whip to their beasts. There was a cloud of 
dust, and the flood of pale faces swept into the 





country. The soldiers at the signal put spurs 
to their horses and flew to get away from the 
rush behind them. Every man seemed to know 
just where he was going, and headed for his 
longed-for land without even bestowing a glance 
of attention at his brother rushers.” 

Of course the great majority of the invaders 
were disappointed in the lands, which proved 
to be only ordinary Western prairie instead of 
the fertile lands they had anticipated. One of 
the first towns established was Okarche, which 
in a day was converted from a lonely spot on 
the Rock Island Railroad just inside the Indian 
lands into a place of 1,500 inhabitants. Two 
long trains loaded to the platform halted just 
outside the line until exactly noon, and then ran 
for Okarche at full speed. There was a wild 
scene at the station. Men jumped out of the 
windows and rolled off the platforms in swarms. 
A town site had been established containing 
6,800 lots, but in the scramble every man drove 
his stake where he saw fit, and many got in the 
middle of the streets. There were over twenty 
women, in the party, and they all drove stakes. 
About the first men to alight in town were two 
drummers, who went right to work taking 
orders, 


IN FASHION’S GLASS. 


THE fashionable woman is to be seen every 
day now in her “ best bib and tucker,” which 
is certainly a most attractive addition to every 
costume. Some of these ‘ tuckers” of crépe de 
chine are accordion-pleated, and are very effect- 
ive under a cutaway coat. Sleeves are losing 
none of their wide proportions, but their fullness 
continues to droop downward, while most of 
the gowns of crepon and soft stuffs have fichu- 
like frills round the shoulders, either made of 
the same material as the dress, or of lace. No 
doubt all the summer dresses of cotton and 
crepon and lace and grenadine will present these 
graduated frills, and the under-vest worn with 
them may be made of silk to match the folded 
belt or of lace, and also may the soft chiffon 
bib be indulged in as well. 

It goes without saying that the blouse bodice 
overhanging the skirt at the waist will obtain 
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general favor during the coming season, and for 
this reason alone do the soft silks and foulards 
abound in the most fascinating fashion. - It is, 
however, false economy to make up a silk bod- 
ice of a cheap and inferior fabric. Even the 
prim tailor-made dress is enhanced by a fluffy 
bib of some sort, and I saw a simply charming 
one of navy-blue serge, fashioned in the ordinary 
double-breasted manner, with wide revers, and 
tucked inside this was a full bib of pale yellow 
chiffon, bordered with a wide flounce of point de 
Venise, which softened the severity of the gown 
immeasurably. A pretty and cool-looking gown 
for warm days is made of pale gray erepon, with 
the shoulder frills hemmed with white satin rib- 
bon, and sloping off a soft shirt of gray crépe 
de chine. The fullness of the bodice is drawn 
in at the waist beneath a narrow belt of white 
satin. 

Among the novelties is a waistcoat which is 
close - fitting, but perfectly smooth and plain, 
opening at the centre-back or under the arm, 
and worn with a well-fitting Eton jacket. This 
is attractive made up in a fancy cheviot, with 
the vest and cuffs of tan-brown velvet. 
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The new goods for real summer are exquisite 
in coloring, design, and texture, and Parisian is 
stamped upon their every detail. Everything 
is shot or shaded or patterned in some indescrib- 
able way —crepon taking the lead perhaps. 
Among these one is dice-patterned in straw- 
color and black, another in old rose and black, 
which is both novel and striking. Another 
rather curious material is of olive green puat- 
terned with heliotrope, with a woven border of 
black ribbon, which is everywhere outlined 
with jet. It is prettily made up with short 
zouave fronts to the bodice, while the under- 
bodice and sleeves are of olive-green bengaline. 

The spring mantle illustrated this week is 
made of dull green cloth, with trimmings of 
amber galloon. The Henri II. toque is made of 
green sicilienne with amber-colored garnitures. 
The fashion is a particularly pretty one for a 
young girl. 

Canvas, piqué, and dimity are among the re- 
vivals in summer fabrics. A particularly happy 
effect is found in a dress of shot and bordered 
canvas, with the most exquisite coloring in 
green and mauve, with hems of green, and 
everywhere is the green headed by narrow jet 
passementerie. The bodice is full, with deep 
frills falling around the shoulders, graduated 
into the waist beneath a draped sash of green 
bengaline; the gathered vest is also of the ben- 
galine, while the sleeves are draped at the top 
with a border, forming w kind of frill in a very 
effective style. 

The hats for summer are most alluring, but 
some of them might be considered as over-trim- 
med, especially the large leghorns with searfs 
of chiffon, wreaths, and plumes. The most pict- 
uresque are the “flap” shapes in black or 
white, simply trimmed in front with large 
double bows of yellow corded ribbon transfixed 
with a jet arrow, while at the back of this is a 
cluster of black ostrich tips, while black velvet 
strings tie it under the chin according to the 
latest approved fashion. A handsome black hat 
is trimmed with a bow of course white lace on 
one side and a pale green satin bow drawn 
through a paste buckle on the other, and at the 
back a spray of manve lilacs. A quaint hat is 
of net drawn over a mushroom shape, and pro- 
fusely decked with sprays of lilies-of-the-valley 
and ivy, with a bow of pale green ribbon at one 
side. ELLA STARR. 


THE MEMPHIS BRIDGE. 


THE city of Memphis, Tennessee, which dur- 
ing the last few years has grown in 
perity until it is now fairly the commercial 
metropolis of the Southwest, has recently cele- 
brated the completion of one of the most im- 
portant and costly enterprises in the history of 
the city—the tinal opening to traffic of the great 
railroad bridge which spans the Mississippi at 
the exact spot where, in May, 1541, Fernando 
De Soto, the Spanish explorer, tirst sighted the 
stream which he named * The River of the Holy 
Ghost.” The exact length of the bridge is 
15,635 feet, being but a few feet short of three 
miles. The east approach is 2,641 feet in length. 
(We omit fractions of feet.) It has three spans 
of 28 feet each. The anchorage span is 225 
feet; from span i to span 2,790 feet; from 2 to 
3, 621 feet; 3 to 4, 621 feet; and from 4 to 5, 
338 feet; making the bridge itself 2,681 feet be- 
tween the extreme piers, which is about the 
width of the river at the average stage. The 
west approach consists of high trestling which 
runs far out into the Arkansas forests to an in- 
cline. The west approach viaduct is 2,290 feet. 

The féte in honor of the opening of this great 
structure occupied four days, including the 11th, 
12th, 13th, and 14th of May. It was marked 
by a magnificent street pageant, pyrotechnic 
displays and other demonstrations of enthusiasm. 
Many notable persons, official and otherwise, 
representing various departments of the govern- 
ment, were present. On the first day a deep- 
water convention was held, consisting of dele- 
gates representing all the Mississippi valley 
States, the object of which was to induce the 
government to deepen the channel of the Mis- 
sissippi River so as to make it navigable for sea- 
going vessels of the heaviest tonnage as far north 
as Memphis. The 12th and 13th were given up 
to the celebration proper, the city being in gala 
dress and offering the crowds of visitors open-air 
entertainments of the most attractive character. 

By way of signalizing the occasion the Appeal- 
Avalanche issued a superb special number, set- 
ting forth the progress and advantages of Mem- 
phis. Copies of this handsome issue were 
distributed two or three weeks in advance of 
the celebration, and no doubt contributed to 
deepen the popular interest in it, while at the 
same time helping to draw attention to this 
giowing aud aspiring city. We give elsewhere, 
apropos of this event, illustrations of the bridge 
and some of the notable buildings of the city. 
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HIS HOLINESS, POPE LEO XIII.—From tHe Patntina sy THEOBALD CHARTRAN.—COPYRIGHT BY 


PORTRAIT OF POPE LEO XIII. 


Durine the whole of his long reign as pontiff, Pope Leo XITI. 
has never until last year granted a sitting toa painter. There 
are naturally numerous portraits of the Pope in existence, but 
none of them prior to 1891 had been taken from actual sittings, 
and asa result these portraits left much to be desired both artist- 
ically and otherwise. 

Some years ago, Laembach, a well-known German artist, was 
sent to Rome by Prince Bismarck to paint a portrait of Leo XTIT. 
Laembach received an authorization to see His Holiness during 
mass, and to take photographs of him while walking in the gar- 
dens of the Vatican; but he was never granted any sittings in 
the proper significance of the word. 

More recently still, the Regent of Bavaria sent a painter to 
Rome for this purpose, but the artist was compelled to return 
without having met with any success in his mission. 

Thus it was that when. in the summer of 1891, M. Theobald 


Chartran, a French artist of celebrity, presented himself at the 
French Legation in Rome and besought the French Minister to 
secure for him an audience with the Pope, his avowed intention 
being to seek from the Holy Father sittings for a portrait, he 
was warned of the almost insuperable difficulties in the way of 
such an undertaking. _M. Chartran, however, was persistent, and 
was finally granted an audience, when in response to his en- 
treaties the Pope consented to give a sitting of three-quarters 
of an hour. 

On the following day, in one of the great rooms of the Pope’s 
private suite, which had been arranged as an atelier, the French 
painter found himself face to face with his august subject. 
Half an hour, an hour, two hours ‘passed without the Pope appar- 
ently recalling that he -had placed a limit upon the time the 
sitting was to last. The artist cleverly managed. so as not to 
fatigue the pontiff, who was so well. pleased. that this initial 
sitting was followed by five others equally satisfactory. 

The picture thus given to the world, with the pontiff’s author- 
ity, represents the Pope seated in a massive arm-chair, his hands 
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resting in an attitude of easy repose upon its crimson velvet 
arms. He is dressed throughout in white, with the exception of 
a scarlet cape covering the shoulders, The white dress of the 
pontiff stands out in striking contrast against the scarlet drape: 
ies in the background. The most salient feature in the portrail. 
however, is the smiling face of the pontiff—a face full of tl 
most remarkable blending of intelligence, benevolence, and powe: 
“Thus would I be known,” said the pontiff. 

“This picture,” he said, when the engraver’s proofs of the po! 
trait were submitted to him, “looks to me as I appear to mysel! 
and presents me as I would wish to be known and remembered 
Such few portraits of me as have hitherto been made have inva! 
ably suggested a certain coldness, hardness, and cynicism, which ! 
could not accept as a faithful presentation; and it is of this tha‘ 
I have complained. This work of M. Chartran, however, I accept 
as a true presentation of me as I really am.” 

The portrait is at present exhibited in the French Salon, an: 
has won the highest praise from the French art critics on th 
score of its artistic merits, 
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THE GRAND TETON IN NORTHW ERN WYOMING, THE MATTERHORN OF AMERICA.—From Aa PHotocrapH By W. O. Owen.—[SEE PAGE 268.] 
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THE MATTERHORN OF AMERICA. 


AN ATTEMPT TO ASCEND THE GRAND TETON. 


In the northwest corner cf Wyoming, about 
twenty-five miles south of the Yellowstone 
National Park, from a range of rugged and per- 
petually snow-clad mountains whose christening 
dates back some seventy-five years, rise three 
of the grandest peaks in North America. They 
ure known as the Three Tetons, and are men- 
tioned in Irving’s ‘* Captain Bouneville,” and by 
the renowned pathfinder, John C. Fremont, in 
his official report to the government covering 
his explorations in 1842. 

These three peaks, by name, are probably 
more familiar to the tourists who have visited 
this* Western country than any others in the 
entire Rocky Mountain system, and yet I be- 
lieve it perfectly safe to assert that they are in 
reality as little Known as the giant, snow-clad 
summits of equatorial Africa. The reason for 
this latter fact is readily to be found in the great 
difficulties that must be encountered in reaching 
them—ditficulties that can be overcome only by 
excess of nerve and first-class physical endurance. 

From the west these peaks are easily seen 
two hundred miles distant, and viewed from this 
point they are seemingly as sharp as needles. 
The summits lic in a nertheast and southwest 
direction, and are almost exactly a mile asunder. 
The farthest north of the three is known as 
the Grand Teton, and has an altitude of 14,150 
feet; the other two rising respectively 13.400 
and 13,100 feet above the sea. These figures 
were obtained from careful transit and baromet- 
rical measurements and are the mean of twenty 
independent observations. 

They are truly Alpine in character, and in 
this respect, if in no other, lie entirely without 
the realm ‘of comparison with other North 
American peaks. That the loftiest of the three 
has not yet attracted the attention of the mount- 
aineering fraternity is little short of wonderful, 
for it possesses every feature that gives life and 
charm to mountain climbing. 

The Grand Teton bears a marked resemblance 
to the fumous Matterhorn of the Old World, as 
seen from the Riffel, and has many physical 
characteristics in common with its far-famed 
prototype. In one respect, at least, it surpasses 
that eclebrated mountain. The Matterhorn from 
its base rises about five thousand feet, while the 
Teton, vn the east side, lifts its head 7,500 feet 
above the valley at its immediate base, in a 
smooth, unbroken slope of granite so steep as to 
be entirely inaccessible to man. Pike’s, Gray’s, 
Long's, and the host of other Rocky Mountain 
summits are tame when compared with the 
Grand Teton, and, viewed in the light of difficult 
and dangerous climbing, are not to be spoken in 
the same breath with it. It is absolutely peer- 
less. 

To attempt an ascent of this mighty peak, Mr. 
Dawson and myself, accompanied by our wives, 
proceeded to Market Take, Idaho, from which 
point the journey was completed by wagon, 
packs, and foot, the last eight miles being im- 
passable by either of the former two methods. 
Market Lake, the nearest railway point to the 
Three Tetons, lies a hundred miles west of the 
peaks, and from this point these giant land- 
marks seemed to pierce the sky in their awful 
? reach heavenward. At Basin River Ranch, 
thirty miles from the Teton range, we secured 
an excellent photograph of the three peaks 
bathed in brilliant sunlight and carved on a 
band of bluest heaven. They looked bare and 
inaccessible, Proceeding eastward we reached 
our last camp on the Teton River, eight miles 
from the peaks, and at once began preparation 
to “foot it” the remaining distance, wagons or 
packs from this point forward being out of the 
question. Taking a limited supply of bacon, 
flour, coffee, and sugar, and barometer. ther- 
mometer, and camera, we set out the following 
morning accompanied by Alonzo Daw, our 
guide. Bedding was, of course, entirely out of 
the question. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon, after a day 
of frightful climbing, we found ourselves on the 
west brink of the Teton cafion, a wild gorge of 
appalling depth and awful grandeur. From our 
feet a slope of forty-five degrees over beds of 
bowlders and ancient glacial moraines fell 
swiftly away to a snow-fed river at the bottom 
of the cafion three thousand feet distant. 

We camped on the bank of the river, in a 
grassy plot amid a cluster of firs, at an altitude 
of 9,200 feet, and proceeded at once with the 
preparation of our evening mezl, ‘he women 
were in the best of spirits, and had borne up 
under the fatiguing tramp with heroic fortitude, 
and were now euger to begin the ascent. 

Our camp at this point was extremely pict- 
uresque, pitched as it was amid solemn pines, 
the sombre cafion walls rising hundreds of feet 
on either side, and broidered at the brink with 


mammoth banks of snow, affording the birth- 
place for a hundred cascades that leaped noisily 
over cold vertical walls of naked granite a thou- 
sand feet high. 

Supper over, a bed of pine boughs under shel- 
ter of a huge log was arranged, and a large pile 
of wood collected with which to replenish the 
fire during the night. Having no bedding, it 
was necessary to keep up a good fire through- 
out the night. We retired—if I may use the 
expression —at dark, with nothing save the 
star-studded tirmament for a coveriug, and as I 
lay there in the awful depths of that cafion 
mentally weighing the chances of success or fui!- 
ure for the morrow, the full moon rose tran- 
quilly over the granite battiements of the Three 
Tetons, completely filling the cafion with its 
mellow light, and touching with a hand of gold 
the snow-capped pinnacles that stood like senti- 
nels on the brink of the gorge. 

T have never seen a more glorious exhibition 
of nature’s wild beauty than here lay before me. 
There may be deeper cafions than this, and per- 
haps more beautiful, but there are none wilder 
nor more rugged ; and save for the golden sheen 
of the world-renowned Yellowstone cafion it 
were difficult indeed to choose between them. 
After a hasty breakfast, provided with coils of 
rope, barometer, and thermometer, we crossed 
the snowy river and began the ascent of the 
steep comb or ridge that lay to the east, com- 
pletely shutting the peaks from view. Two 
hours of painful climbing over beds of loose rock 
that were ready to start at any moment brought 
us to the crest of the ridge, no wider than a 
horse’s back, and which, sweeping in a semi- 
circle to the south, joins the main range at the 
south side of the middle Teton. Looking east- 
ward through a mile of superlatively clear at- 
mosphere, we beheld the Grand Teton, unveiled 
from foot to crown—a giant monolith rising a 
clear 5,000 feet from the glacier valley at its 
base, and terminating in a point as sharp as 
the steeple of a church. 

Words cannot convey the impression one gets 
while viewing that awful spire from this point. 
Its size and appalling height are simply over- 
whelming. In an experience of fifteen years 
of mountaineering I have~seen absolutely noth- 
ing comparable with it. Five thousand feet of 
naked, cold granite, with not a spear of vege- 
tation nor vestige of soil on the whole mountain. 
Sky, snow, and granite the only elements in 
this wild picture! 

Descending gently, we encountered the west 
edge of a glacier lying peacefully in the amphi- 
theatre-like valley, resembling in contour the 
half of an oyster-shell with its small point broken 
off. It is nearly a mile wide, almost the same 
in length, and has a maximum depth estimated 
at two hundred feet. The rope, to guard against 
accidents, was now put to use, but the glacier, 
having a gentle slope, and no crevasses to speak 
of, was crossed without difficulty. We were 
now at the actual foot of the peak and the ascent 
began, our path proceeding over a mass of loose 
rock, to scale which entailed the greatest danger 
to life and limb. At times large bowlders, be- 
coming detached, would rush down the steep 
slope with irresistible velocity, filling the valley 
with echoes and threatening to carry the entire 
mass of loose rock to the bottom. 

A thousand feet from the base, resort to the 
rope became necessary, and for the remainder of 
the distance scarcely a foot’s progress could be 
made without it. Crevasses forty or fifty feet 
wide, filled with deep blue ice, were frequently 
encountered, constituting obstacles of a most 
dangerous character, and which, without the 
rope, would have been simply impassable. 

Up, up, over nearly vertical walls of snow and 
ice-robed granite we toiled, reaching, after a 
desperate struggle, an altitude of 13,200 feet, at 
a point on the south side of the peak. 

Here, toward the east, the face of the mount- 
ain sweeps down ina long, unbroken slope of 
glacier-polished rock for six thousand feet. meet- 
ing at the base a score of Alpine lakes fringed 
with lofty pines. And at this point defeat stared 
us in the face at every turn. A thousand feet 
above our heads towered bare, rocky pinnacles 
without crack or crevice to afford hold for foot 
or hand, and as vertical as a plumb-line. It 
might be possible to make the ascent from the 
north side, but we had no time to reconnoitre, 
for it was already three o’clock and camp was ¢ 
good distance off. We were completely baffled, 
and none felt the disappointment so keenly as 
the women, whose skill and courage thus far had 
been little short of marvelous. 

A hundred miles to the southeast, shimmering 
in the blue. stood Fremont’s Peak, conspicuous 
among a host of others whose giant forms stood 
ont in faultless definition. 


Being unable to continue the ascent, we chis- 
eled our names on the rock, and erected a large 
cairn in which we deposited an air-tight can 
containing the date and brief account of’ our 
trip and an excellent portrait of our Secretary of 
State, Mr. James G. Blaine. It had been our 
intention from the beginning, if we reached the 
summit, to christen this peerless peak in honor 
of our great statesman, as being the only mount- 
ain in our country worthy to bear his name. 

Beginning the descent, we were soon envel- 
oped in a blinding snow-storm interspersed with 
ragged flashes of lightning and terrific peals of 
thunder, whose vibrations detached large blocks 
of stone that came thundering down the mount- 
ain side with the velocity of a bullet. I had 
often read, in Whymper’s “Scrambles Among 
the Alps,” of cannonades on the Matterhorn, 
but never realized before now the terror that 
such an exhibition can inspire. The snow, com- 
pletely wetting the rock, rendered the descent 
fur more dangerous than the climb had been, and 
compelled the use of the rope continually. How- 
ever, we reached the 
glacier in safety, which 
terminated the more dif- 
ficult, portion of the de- 
scent, and proceeded to 
cross the field of snow, 
which had become, dur- 
ing our absence, liter- 
ally covered with blocks 
of stone, rolled hither 
by the jar consequent 
of the heavy thunder 
accompanying the 
storm. Without an ac- 
cident we _ reached 
camp at seven o’clock, 
thoroughly drenched 
and cold, and consider- 
ably cast down by our 
failure to reach the 
summit. A large fire, 
however, soon dispelled 
the gloom, and served 
in a great measure to 
restore our spirits. 

Whether the Teton 
be inaccessible or not, 
I am not quite prepared 
to say. It is no mount- 
ain for the novice, how- 
ever, for failure cer- 
tainly awaits any but 
the most skillful, and 
even such a one will 
require every appliance 
known to the fraternity 
to overcome the obsta- 
cles which beset him on 
this grandest peak of 
the Rocky Mountains. 
There are many peaks in the Rockies as lofty 
as the Teton, but beyond this point all paral- 
lelism ceases. 

The country surrounding the peaks is rugged 
and wild beyond the power of words to convey, 
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and when this region becomes more accessible, 
by means of railroads already projected, it will 
doubtless rival, as a pleasuring ground, the 
famous National Park itself. 

The scenery of the whole Teton country is in- 
tensely interesting. Its sombre forests, opening 
gradually upward and terminating in scattered 
groves of individual beauty ; its deep and rugged 
cafions with massive, precipitous walls; its tur- 
bulent and varied cascades; its extensive snow 
fields with broad patches of virgin white grace- 
fully trimming the lofty, needle-like summits, 10- 
gether form a combination of grandeur and 
beauty which may not be described. 

And then, in addition to all this, stands that 
awful spire of granite whose storm-swept sum- 
mit knows not the foot of mau—a naked column 
of rock rising abruptly seven thousand feet from 
the valley and terminating in a point sharp as 
the spike of a warrior’s 
exalted may be the expectation, none can behold 
and be disappointed. 
worthy the attempt of that veteran mountaineer, 
Mr. Edward Whymper, and wears with distin- 
guished honor the second title we gave it—the 
Matterhorn of America, Wutttam O, OWEN. 


helmet. However 


It isa peak in every way 


LAURA SCHIRMER-MAPLESON. 


WE give herewith a portrait of Laura Schir- 
mer-Mapleson, the distinguished prima donna, 
whose season in this country has been attended 
Mrs. Schirmer-Maple- 
son has the face of a Madonna and is in herself 
a picture of rare loveliness. It is, however, as a 
Ivric artist that she has achieved the wide dis- 
tinction which she. now enjoys. Born in New 
York, she made her first public appearance in 
Boston, when as a child of seven she was 
already a phenomenon, being at once a pianist 


with such great success. 
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and vocalist. 


studied under eminent professors at Leipsic. 
Berlin, and Vienna. Jn 1880 she made her first 
appearance in grand opera in New York under 
the direction of the late Max Strakosch. Her 
success was so pronounced that she determined 


to abandon piano-playing and devote herself 


entirely to singing. Returning to Europe, the 


young American prima donna made a tour of 


Italy, Germany, Turkey, and Russia and won for 
herself a very distinguished position under the 
stage-name of Marguerita Lauri. In 1890 she 
appeared in Paris in concerts, which resulted in 
an engagement at the Grand Opera. Before her 
début she met Colonel Henry Mapleson and won 
him as a husband, as well as an engagement on 
this side of the water. Since then her triump! 

have been continuous. Apart from her voc! 
gifts Mrs. Mapleson is an expert pianist, plays 
Chopin well, accompanies excellently, and has 
composed some very taking songs in German, 
Itulian, and English. Her musical talents hay: 


SCHIRMER-MAPLESON, PRIMA DONNA. 


composed a piece for orchestra, which wi 
shortly be performed both in Paris and St. 
Petersburg, and has commissions for other sini- 
ilar compositions. Mrs. Mapleson and her hus- 
band were some time since entertained by the 
President and Mrs. Harrison at the White House. 

At the recent Actors’ Fund Fair, the happy 
conception of A. B. de Freece, Esq., and which 
netted the magnificent sum of $161,000, Mrs 
Schirmer-Mapleson received the prize of $500 
awarded to the most popular prima donna, but 
declined to accept it, waving her claim in favor 
of Mr. Palmer, as the most popular manager in 
New York. 


lately taken another direction. She has just 
] 


A VALUABLE BOOK. 


THE guide-book is a necessary adjunct to 
successful European tour, but there are guid: 
books and guide-books. Outside of one’s 
* Baedeker” but tittle valuable information is to 
be obtained from the various literary finger-posis 
which the tourist doing Europe for the fir 
time has managed to load himself up with. [1 
there is one dissipation more than another that 
the newly-fledged tourist indulges in it is in 
different brands, shapes, and styles of guide- 
books; particularly does he revel in them when 
he strikes London, where the alluring red cover 
turns up at all times, at all places, and at ail 
prices. A little work has been recently pu!- 
lished on this side, however, from the pen o! 
Mr. Morris Phillips, entitled ‘* Abroad and At 
Home,” which, while it makes no pretense to 
being a guide-book, is more entitled to be so 
classed than are many of those which will mect 
the traveler on the other side, It is not only 
full of practical and useful information to t! 
tourist, but is written in such a manner (par- 
ticularly that portion of it which is devoted 
London and Paris) us to be exceedingly readable 
and interesting to every one who has ever had 
the good fortune to visit these two great cilics. 
It is bound to be widely popular, 


On the advice of Hans von Biilow 
her parents took her to Kurope, where slic 
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THE MICHIGAN ELECTION 


LAW. 


Upon the application of fourteen Republican 
candidates for electors the Supreme Court of 
Michigan recently issued an order to show cause 
why a writ of mandamus should not be issued 
to compel the Secretary of State to have deliv- 
ered to the sheriffs in the State a notice in writ- 
ing, between July 1st and September Ist, that at 
the next general election there will be chosen 
electors for President and Vice-President. This 
action was brought to test the constitutionality 
of the Miner Election law, which was enacted 
by the last Legislature. A point raised for the 
relators is one not heretofore discussed, that the 
Fourteenth Amendment confirms the right of 
exch male citizen to vote for all the Presidential 
electors, and that it cannot be abridged, while 
under the Miner law he ean yote for only two 
electors in Michigan. 

In connection with this subject we have the 
following communication from a journalist of 
this State. 

Jo the Editor of Leslie’s Weekly : 

Within the past two months ex-Senator George 
F. Edmunds, Hon. E. J. Phelps, and Mr. Robert 
S. Taylor have discussed our Presidential elect- 
ors system with more or less of directness. One 
of them has specifically approved of the statute 
passed by the State of Michigan; another has 
discussed a modification of the regular system, 
giving a minority or cumulative voice in the 
selection of the electors, while Mr. Edmunds 
deplores the action of Michigan, and hints that 
it may be unconstitutional. The point that he 
makes is that “each State,” not in its subdivis- 
ions, but as a State, ‘shall appoint, in such man- 
ner as. the Legislature thereof shall direct, « 
number of electors equal to the whole number 
of Senators and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in the Congress.” The 
strange part of this is that in ail this learned 
discussion not one of them has discovered the 
fact that the Michigan statute is unconstitutional 
not only by implication, but by direct and posi- 
tive inhibition, and that the system cannot be 
changed without an amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. The provision of 
the Constitution under which this pretended 
action of Michigan was taken has been super- 
seded by the action of the States and the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

When the Constitution was brought into 
being by the final ratification of the States 
there was great jealousy on the part of the peo- 
ple lest some of their rights should be taken 
away by the new form of government. To over- 
come this prejudice it was necessary to recog- 
nize the sovereignty of the State over the acts 
In choosing the 
President the States were to decide the question, 


of individuals in the elections. 


not on the basis of numbers, but as States, and 
to settle all disputes as to the method by which 
this appointment of the electors should be made, 
it was left to the Legislatures of the several 
States to decide. It should be borne in mind 
that at that time there was no substantial agree- 
ment as to the necessary qualifications for the 
individual elector, and by leaving the appoint- 
ment in the discretion of the Legislature the 
people were enabled practically to decide the 
question themselves. These were the conditions 
which foreran and compelled the adoption of the 
clause which says: 

‘*Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the 
Legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors 
equal to the whole number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to which the State may be entitled in the 
Congress.” 

There came a time, however, when all of the 
Stutes of the Union conceded the right of the 
people to elect their Presidential electors, and 
when this time arrived the original provision of 
the Constitution became inoperative, and that 
section which provides that “the citizens of 
each State shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several States” 
took its place. This reasoning, however, like 
that of Senator Edmunds, is open to the objec- 
tion that it is by implication. The Fourteenth 
Amendment, however, is clear and explicit. It 
declares that “ All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States, and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, are citizens of the United States 
aud of the State wherein they reside. No State 
shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States.” The State of Michigan, 
it should be remembered, had conceded, through 
its Legislature, that the electors of that State 
had a right to vote for the fourteen Presidential 
electors to which it was entitled in the Elect- 
oral College. In the pretended law which it has 
enacted, it proposes to abridge that privilege by 
confining the voter to a ballot on which the 
hames of only two of the fourteen electors shall 
be placed, thus clearly violating not only the 
Spirit, but the letter of the Constitution. 
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As if to give emphasis to this construction of 
the instrument, the second section of the Four- 
teenth Amendment continues: 

‘But when the right to vote at ‘any election for 
the choice of electors for President or Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, representutives in Con- 
gress, the executive and judicial officers of a State, 
or the members of the Legislature thereof, is denied 
toany of the male inhabitants of such State, being 
twenty-one years of age and citizens of the United 
States, orinany way abridged, except for partici- 
pation in rebellion or other infamous crime, the basis 
of representation therein shall be reduced in the 
proportion which the number of such male citizens 
shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of agein such State.”’ 

It will thus be seen that the right of the 
citizen to vote for all of the electors to which 
his State is entitled in the choice of a President 
or Vice-President has become a vested right, 
and one which cannot be taken from him by the 
legislation of any State. Unless it is proposed, 
therefore, to amend the Constitution of the 
United States, all this talk about changing the 
method of choosing the electors is useful ouly in 
amusing those who delight in the manufacture 
of political bugaboos. BENJAMIN 8S, DEAN. 
JaMESTOWN, N, Y, 

FOREIGN SUBJECTS ILLUS- 
TRATED. 
RECEPTION OF VETERANS. 


Amon@a the few visitors whom Queen Vic- 
toria consented to,receive during her recent 
“outing” in the Riviera were three French 
veterans of the Crimean war. These visitors, 
who were accompanied by the grandson of a 
Trafalgar veteran, wore Crimean medals, and 
the eldest of them presented a bouquet of 
flowers to Her Majesty, which was graciously 
received. The Queen conversed with each vis- 
itor personally, and expressed her pleasure at 
being permitted to see four French subjects who 
had served their country so faithfully. 


AN EGyYpTiaAn REVIEW. 


We give an illustration, reproduced from the 
London Graphic, of the review by the young 
Khedive of Egypt of the troops which took part 
in the reception of the Turkish Imperial Com- 
missioner at Cairo, The commissioner bore the 
firman of investiture, and the occasion of its 
public reading, which was delayed for some 
days by the Turkish official, was one of univer- 
sal interest, all Cairo turning out to see the 
ceremony, while at night the city was every- 
where illuminated. 

PRIMROSE Day. 

Primrose Day is still observed in England by 
the personal worshipers of the genius of Lord 
Beaconsfield. There are many persons, how- 
ever, who regard the custom with disfavor. 
Thus a writer in the Spectator inquires of the 
“ Conservatives and Unionists, what purpose, 
political or other, they hope to serve by keeping 
alive the grotesque fashion of wearing primroses 
on April 19th? That maid-servants and cab- 
drivers should gladly avail themselves of a pre- 
text for a little personal decoration, and should 
have no better reason for doing so than that 
somebody tells them it is ‘ Primrose Day,’ is 
intelligible enough; but that educated people 
who may be presumed to have some knowledge 
of history and of human nature should seriously 
desire to introduce into England the habit of 
wearing party badges, is less casily explained.” 
The views of this writer are shared by every- 
body outside the ultra-conservative ranks, 

THE RUSSIAN FAMINE. 

We refer in an editorial paragraph elsewhere 
to the situation in the famine-stricken districts 
of Russia. Our illustration, reproduced from 
the Illustrated London News, shows how wood 
is drawn from the imperial forests, where the 
government has made large grants to provide 
destitute families with fuel. 

RAVACHOL’S INFERNAL LABORATORY. 

Thanks to extraordinary police and military 
vigilance, the first of May passed without any 
serious anarchistic disturbances, either in Paris 
or elsewhere on the continent of Europe. Per- 
haps the dynamiters felt that they had accom- 
plished enough for the present, in the way of 
destruction and intimidation, That the panic 
they had created served them to some immediate 
purpose is shown by the result of the recent 
trial, in which “extenuating circumstances ’ 
were found in the conviction of Ravachol and 
Simon, while the three other accomplices were 


; 


acquitted. We reproduce illustrations of some 
of the implements of Ravachol’s murderous call- 
ing which were found in his apartments at 
Saint-Mandé, and figured in evidence at his 
trial. In a wooden chest, thrown pell-mell with 
clothes, papers, pieces of counterfeit money, a 
false beard. ete., were numerous vials, bottles of 
nitric and other acids and oils, test-tubes, 
siphons, retorts, two small oil-stoves—iu short, 
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a complete laboratory outfit, which seemed to 
have served by turns for counterfeiting and the 
manufacture of infernal machines. On one cor- 
ner of the chest is a tin box, like those in which 
sardines, asparagus, and the like, are packed. 
Ravachol, armed with two revolvers of heavy 
calibre, used to go about Paris carrying these 
boxes of deadly charge in a small black hand- 
bag. 
GENERAL BOootu. 

We give a picture of General Booth of the Sal- 
vation Army, reproduced from Black and White, 
which shows him as he is in hisown home. In 
his interview with the artist who made the 
picture he talked freely of the army and its 
work, referring especially to his advertising 
methods: ‘* We always make money, uot spend 
it, over our demonstrations. I don't cost my 
people the value of a pluin-cake. 
grumble at me because I am ‘a self-advertiser ” 


The people 


forsooth, who is never happy unless he is forcing 
himself before the public. But, my friend, if you 
want to make a great political or commercial 
success you must advertise. Publicity in all 
such cases means success. It is the same with 
us; and I’]l be bound to say I have got more 
religion into the newspapers over my return, and 
into the House of Commons over Eastbourne, 
than has been known for years.” 


ZUNIS AND THEIR WAR-GODS. 


THE Pueblo Indian is essentially a religious 
person. The most trivial of his acts cannot be 
stripped of a sacred import. He has even sue- 
ceeded in that most hopeless of tasks—to be at 
once Christian and pagan. The Catholic Church 
has more understanding followers, but none more 
devoted; and to the quaint and complex’ fetich- 
olatry of his fathers he is equally loyal. His 
business affairs and his amusements, his agricult- 
ure, his hunting, his dances, his races, his wars 
—all are under the dual patronage of saint and 
fetich, and all have their sacred side. His pray- 
ers are as endless as the wheels of Burmah; and 
when he has no lime to pray in person, he is 
not at loss for a medium to pray for him—and 
to keep it up beyond the endurance of human 
breath. His saints hang in tattered canvas and 
fading oi] upon the adobe walls of church and 
home; his particular fetiches are hidden in the 
estufa or in secret places of the mountains, and 
never seen by alien eyes. But all around his 
towns, in rain-carved gullies, under sheltered 
banks, his lonely little prayers may be found 
praying themselves day and night, until they 
succumb to stress of weather. He is not an 
idolater in our usual careless application of the 
term. His fetiches are not worshiped for them- 
selves; they do not even pretend to be like- 
nesses, but merely to represent, in an occult 
way, the attributes of the Power for which they 
stand. He would not think of going to hunt 
without the rude stone image of a coyote— 
swiftest of runners—in his pouch. To be thor- 
oughly efficacious it must have an arrow-head 
lashed to the side, eyes of coral or turquoise, 
and a heart of turquoise set in the middle of the 
belly and holding under it a pinch of the sacred 
One of the choicest hunting-fetiches in 
my collection is a bear made of the peculiar 
striated spar found by the Zufis, and greatly 
valued by them for ornaments and charms. The 
top of the head, which is black, is as unmistak- 
ably a counterfeit of the bottom of a deer’s hoof 
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as could be carved in stone; and the fetich is 
particularly designed for deer-hunting. 

The automatic prayers are small whittled 
sticks, about the size of a lead-pencil, with a 
tuft of feathers bound near the top, the bottom 
being stuck into the ground to keep the prayer 
pointed heavenward, The color of the feathers 
and the bird from which they are chosen vary 
with the circumstances and the object of the 
prayer. Eagle’s feathers are of great efficacy, 
and bright-colored plumes from peacocks or gay 
Mexican birds are highly valued, and are largely 
bought from the southern tribes. 
color a matter of omen, that traders will sell 
countless packages of goods that come in red 
wrappers, while the blne packages remain un- 
disturbed upon their shelves. 


So much is 


One of the more important of the invocations 
is that offered to the Hero Brothers, Mei-tza- 
lai-na and A-hui-u-ta. 
among the leading figures in all Southwestern 
mythology—Pueblo, Navajo, and Apache—were 
sons of the Sun Father and the Moon Mother. 
It was they—the aboriginal twin Prometheus— 
who descended to the inner womb of the earth, 
where mankind then dwelt in darkness, gave 
them fire and the stone knife, and at last, after 
many vicissitudes, brought them out upon the 
face of the earth through the sacred lagoon Co- 


These brothers, who are 


thlu-el-lom-ne — which lies, according to the 
Zuni tradition, in eastern Arizona. The brothers 
are now worshiped as the gods of war. 

C. F. Lummis. 





Twenty lines of handwriting sent care Grapho- 
logical Department, Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Weekly, will entitle any reader to a short sketch of 
psychological traits to be published in this column 
under any name or nom-de-plume specified. Each 
specimen must be signed with full name and ad- 
dress of applicant, and inclose heading of paper 


showing date line. 


Benjamin C. Sweet, Hills Grove, L. I.—Is a 
man of decision, but kind; is firm, but in no 
way atyrant. He is frank, honest, and open, is 

capable of warm affection and 

. some moderate enthusiasm, is 

tft appreciative and generous. 

There is some egotism visible, considerable per- 

severance and personal force. He is ardent in 

temperament, but controlled, and ready in idea 
and speech. 

Jay C. J., Brooklyn, N. Y.—You are ardent 
in temperament and ambitious, also active and 
gifted with some imagination. 


ful in small matters, has some 


good temper, liberal kindliness and versatility 
capacity necessary for the conception and ar- 
and the energy to carry 
ready, a bit visionary, and lack, 1 tear, the cool 
schemes. In partnership with a man of method 
Reasonable success you will probably have, 
W. H. M., Otiseo Valley, N. ¥.—Is_ restless - 
is observing, ready and easy in speech, is per- 
happy in his own opinions. 
not given to extreme haste. but is active, care- 
pet peculiarities and eccentrici- 
cellent habit of observation, and prefers to 
is tenacious and somewhat persevering. 


Cultivation, 
areapparent. Your ideas are ready, you are re- 
tined and observing. You have the brains and 
rangement of enterprises even on a scale of con- 
siderable importance, 
them on, but you are > a 
impulsive, a little over- 
level-headedness and cold calculation necessary 
to the management and ultimate success of your 
and cool, deliberate cleverness, your success 
would be insured. You to impel and he to curb. 
even by yourself—but not the success of your 
dreams. 
and variable, persistent and self-confident, in all 
things he is uneven and without system. He 
severing but not difficult to influence withal. 
He takes an idea readily, and is thoroughly 
L. D. Lamoreux, Portland, Oregon.—Is de- 
liberate, positive, and self-appreciative. He is 
far 
ties, is educated, ready, aud 
practical, rather than fanciful. He has an ex- 
understand rather than be understood. Would 
guard rather than divulge his beliefs. His will 
Cartridge, Catskill, N. Y.—Is decided, conti- 
He is good-tem- 


dent, logical, and systematic. 
pered, active, careful, and business-like in matters 
of detail. 


practical and educated. 
His temperament is ar- L i, 4 : 
dent but well controlled, 


he is somewhat egotistical, is capable of warm 
affection and even some sentiment. His will is 
firm, and his speech ready and fluent, but ex- 
cecdingly discreet. 

Rose Geranium, Big Plain, Ohio.—Is edu- 
cated, frank, and sincere, also industrious and 
in all things well-intentioned. She is generally 
good-tempered, is an excellent manager and 
thrifty, but generous withal and candid. In 
matters of taste she has good judgment and 


In all things he is a capable man, 


some originality. She is possessed of a few 
small feminine vanities and a strong sense of 
self-respect. 

K. Louise Rivenburg, Clermont, N. Y.—Is 
observing, clear-headed, truthful, and inclined to 
be generous. Althongh not devoid of imagi- 
nation she is best suited to a career calling 

for candor and practical deft- 
Pkt; ness. She is educated, careful, 
7 and neat, is possessed of some 
originality and of several small 
vanities rather than any one large egotism. 

Curio, Rockland, Me.— Is -areful, 
neat, and painstaking. In speech she is capable 
of reticence, and indeed is never very communi- 
Her will is firm, she is possessed of 
considerable self-esteem, and is apt to finish 
well and thoroughly any work she may attempt. 

Barrows, Augusta, Me.—Is very persevering, 
firm, and tenacious. His mind is logical, clear, 
and elastic, 
his judgment fra atadoum 
prompt and 
guided by common sense. His speech is ready 
but yet discreet. he is just, candid, observing, 
and is gifted with a good healthy amount of self- 
esteem and a strong sense of self-respect, 


refined, 


cative. 










LESLIE'S WEEKLY. May 19, 1899, 
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1, THE COTTON EXCHANGE. 2, GENERAL VIEW OF FRONT STKEET, LOOKING UP MI*SISSIPPI. SHOWING COSSIT LIBRARY AND CUSTOM HOUSE. 3. MAIN STREET, LOOKING NORTH FROM COURT HOUSE. 
4. THE BRIDGE. 5, THE TENNESSEE CLUB-HOUSE. 6, THE APPEAL-AVALANCHE BUILDING. 


THE CITY OF MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE—THE OPENING OF THE GREAT BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER.—From Puoroorapus By J. C. Covert.—[Sre Pace 265. ] 





May 19, 1892. FRANK LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


GERMANY.—" A FIGH'T BETWEEN TORPEDO-BOATS AND IRONCLADS "—FROM A DRAWING BY THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


SOME INTERESTING FOREIGN EVENTS ILLUSTRATED.—[Sez Pace 260.] 


ENGLAND.—GENERAL BOOTH, THE SALVATION 
ARMY COMMANDER, AT HOME. 
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HERE'S SOMETHING ) 





YoOCANHAVE THis 


$ 10 LADIES DESK, 


OR LAMP 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


I: you will buy one of our Combination Boxes of 


SWEET HOME SOAP AND TOILET ARTICLES, 
WHICH WE SELL ON TRIAL TOO. 


YoU MUST HAVE SOAP-It is an absolute neces- 
sity—the only question is where you shall buy it; we make it 
a decided object for you to buy of us—direct from factory to 
consumer, and save all middle-men and dealers’ profits. 


contains a large suppl 
of 8 Some avis BOX Articles made, and ee 1 
give satisfaction tothe most fastidious person. We have been 
manufacturing Soaps for over 15 years, and operate one of the 
largest and best equipped plants in this country, having a 
capacity of ten million pounds a year. 


Remember, “Sweet Home’’ Family Soap 
is an extra fine pure soap, made trom re- 
fined tallow and wegetable oils. On ac- 
count of its firmmess and purity, each 
cake will do double the work of common 
cheap soaps. 


iT +B is a “thing of beauty’’ 

p and will be ‘‘a joy 

forever”’ to all who 

possess one. It is artistically designed, complete in appointments, a 

model piece of furniture, and affords what nine out of ten homes 

lack—a suitable and convenient place for writing letters, studying, 

drawing, etc., etc., which will be used and appreciated by every 
member of the family. 

It is made of SOLID OAK, varnished and hand-rubbed finish, 
with brass trimmings. It stands five (5) feet high, is two and a half 
(24) feet wide and ten and a half (10%) inches deep. 

It is a perfect and complete desk, and also has three roomy book 
shelves, a top shelf for bric-a-brac, seven pigeon-holes for papers, 
compartments for letter paper, ink, etc. 

When placed in your home, filled with books which you prize, and 
ornamented with the gifts of friends, it will become a centre of at- 
traction, and you will be grateful to us for adding a new pleasure to 

our life. 
If your library is already supplied with a desk, we suggest placing 
this in your guest chamber where this convenience will be greatly 


appreciated. 
YOU RUN NO RISK. 


O Me D a We do not ask you to re- 


mit in advance, or take any 


chances. We merely ask per- 
= mission to send you a DESK 
and Combination Box, and if 
after 30 days’ trial you are 


fully convinced that the soap and toilet articles are 
all we claim, you can then pay the bill—$10.00. But 
if you are not satistied in every way, no charge will 
be made for what you have used and we will take the 
box away _at our owa expense. HOW CAN WE DO 
MORE? It you want the Lamp instead of the Desk, 
state it in your order. 














| Some people prefer to send cash with order— 

we do not ask it—but if readers of this paper 
remit in advance, we will place in the Box, in 
addition to all the other extras named, a valu- 
able present. Where boxes are paid for in ad- 
vance, we ship same day order is received. All 
other orders are filled in their regular turn. 
Persons remitting in advance can have their 
money refunded without argument or comment 
if the box or DESK does not prove all they ex- 
) pect. PRICE OF BOX COMPLETE, ONLY 
$10.00, including the DESK. 
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We can refer you to thousands of people who have used Sweet 
Home Soap for many years and still order at regular intervals, also 
Bank of Buffalo, Bank of Commerce, Buffalo; Henry Clews & Co., 
Bankers, New York; Metropolitan National Bank, Chicago, or any 
other Banker in the United States. Also R. G. Dun & Co., and the 
Bradstreet Co. 
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EACH BOX CONTAINS 
ONE HUNDRED CAKES, (full size).. $6.00 


“SWEET HOME ” Family Soap, 


enough to last an average family one year. Has no superior. 


11 BOXES BORAXINE, a New ard Won- 1.20 
derful Discovery! How to Wash Clothes Without 
Boiling or Rubbing, Cannot Possibly Injure the Fabric, 
Simple—Easy—Eficient. Jn each package is a coupon for 10c., 
payable in goods—worth inalb....... nance: | oe 


One Box (1- 4.Doz.) Modjeska Complexion Soap. 69 
An exquisite beautifier. Imparting a velvety softness to the 

skin, which is greatly admired. It removes all roughness, 

redness, blotches, pimples and imperfections from the face, 

Especially adapted for the nursery or children’s use. 


One Botile Modjeska Perfume, A DELICATE, refined, 30 
delicious perfume. Most popular and lasting made. 


One Box (1-4 Doz.) Ocean Bath Toilet Soap..... 30 


A delightful and exhilarating substitute for sea bathing. 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Cream Oatmeal Toilet Soap. .25 
One Box (1-4 Doz,) Elite Toilet Soap............ .30 


One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream, pelight- .25 
Say want, Soothing, Healing. Cures Chapped Hands 
and Lips. 


One Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder............ 25 


Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, sweetens the breath. 
One Pack, Clove Pink Sachet Powder, Refinea, .25 
Lasting. 


One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap.............. .30 


Price of Articles if Bought Separately - -- $11.00 
Price of DESK if Bought of Dealer.--- - 10.00 


All for $10.00 (32322"| 0 
OVER HALF A MILLION BOXES SOLD! 


To Families throughout the U. S., and « Still they Go.?? 
ESTABLISHED 1875. PAID UP CASH CAPITAL, $500,000. 


Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. 


sencea, Heacock, BUFFALO, N. Y, 
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‘A PROPOSAL” 
FOR 
EVERY LADY 
in 
America 
To 


make 







ini) 

Bird's Costard Powder. 
An English Table Luxury, 
Providing Dainties in Endless Variety, 
The Ohoicest Dishes, 
and the Richest Custard 


ENTIRELY WITHOUT EGGS, 


Try a 25c. packet, which will make 
four pints of custard. If your grocer 
cannot supply you, send direct to the 
Wholesale Depot in New York for 
Bird’s Dollar Sample Box, 


Containing :— 

A packet of Bird’s Custard Powder, sufficient 
to make four pints of the richest custard with- 
out eggs. 

A packet of Bird’s Blanc-mange Powder, 
—— for three large Blanc-manges of. a pint 
each. 

A tin of Bird’s Concentrated Egg Powder, 
equal to thirty new-laid eggs. 

A canister of Bird’s Giant Baking Powder, 
which will go twice as far as ordinary baking 
powder, and is guaranteed free from alum, 
ammonia, or any impurity whatsoever. 


This Dollar Sample Box is intended 
solely to introduce Bird’s English 
Specialties into American Homes, and 
cannot be purchased retail, and Messrs. 
BirpD will not be able to supply more 
than onesample box to each household. 
Remember, the object in view is to dis- 
tributesamples of the Special Domestic 
Luxuries for which Bird’s name stands 
first and foremost as a guarantee for 
Purity and High Quality. 


A remittance of one dollar to Messrs. 
Brrp & Sons, 2 WoosTtEeR STREET, 
N. Y., will bring the Sample Box 
EXPRESSED Free of Charge. If 
any dissatisfaction, the money will 
be willingly refunded, providing the 
goods are sent back intact. 
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RESPECT, and for this reason we 
seek to avoid PEOPLE OF BAD 
TASTE, because they are usually uncleanly. 
But what can be more lovely than a young 
girl, just budding into womanhood, whose 
every charm has been heightened by the use of 


-Constantine’s » «* 





~ Persian Healing 
* * Pine Tar Soap? 








This indispensable article for Toilet use 
Frees the Head from Dandruff; pre- 
vents the hair from falling off or turn- 
ing prematurely gray; removes 
blotches and pimples from the skin; 
makes the teeth shine like pearls, and 
gives to the breath a sweetness which 
is as fascinating as the odor of 


SUMMER ROSES. 


Bemember this wonderful beautifier is 
the ORIGINAL PINE TAR SOAP. 














FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS, 
, 











LAST TOUR TO WASHINGTON. 


Tue last personally-conducted tour to Washington 
for this season will be run via the Royal Blue Line on 
May 12th. The tickets include all necessary expenses 
of a three days’ trip, and provide for hotel accommo- 
dations at Washington, baggage transfers, etc. Rates 
from New York $11.50, $12.50. and $13.25. Propor- 
tionate rates from Boston and other New England 
points. For programme describing these tours write 
to Thomas Cook & Son, agents B. & O. R. R., 261 and 
en Broadway, New York, or 332 Washington Street, 

joston. 


AN EXCLUSIVELY VESTIBULED LINE. 


Tue Ohio and Mississippi Railway runs three solid 
vestibule trains each way daily between Cincinnati 
and St. Louis without change, permitting all classes of 
passengers to occupy the vestibule cars without extra 
charge. It is the only road running a passenger train 
between Cincinnati and St. Louis, notwithstanding 
the advertisements of competing lines. The running 
time is less than ten hours, easily made over its 
straight track and solid road-bed. The O. & M. Rail- 
way is the best and quickest line between St. Louis 
and Louisville, and between Louisville and Cincin- 
nati. Pullman buffet sleeping-cars are run each way 
by this line between St. Louis and Washington, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, and be- 
tween Cincinnati and Louisville. Tickets via O. & 
M. Railway are for sale at offices of connecting lines— 
east, west, north, and south. W. B. Shattuc, general 
passenger agent, and J. F. Barnard, president and 
general manager. 


EXTRACT OF BEEF! 


Inferior and imitation sorts are coarse, of di e- 
able odor and unpleasant flavor, but the genuine 


Liebie COMPANY'S 


Bearing the author- 
ized signature of > e 
Justus von Liebig, 
the great chemist, 


has the odor of roast-beef gravy, a fine flavor, dis- 
solves clearly in water, and assimilates with the fin- 
est and simplest cookery. 


FOR DELICIOUS, REFRESHING BEEF TEA. 
FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


DR. JAEGER'S 


SanitaryWoolen System Co. 
Ask attention to their light, Summer 


GAUZE 
All-Wool Underwear. 


CAUTION! 


The Genuine All-Wool * 


" JAEGER ” 
UNDERWEAR 


Must bear our Trade= Mark, 


























And can be had of our authorized 
Agents ONLY. 

See list of Agents, in Catalogue, sent free, 
on application, by mail. ; 


DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Woolen System Company, ° 


827 & 829 Broadway, N.Y. 














HAIR DESTROYED FOREVER 
By Electric Needle, 

at office or by patient at home. Can't 

Fail. Book with facts, 10 cts. Address 


Dr. J VanDYCk, Electro Surgeon, 
1106 Walnut Street, Philadelphis, Pa. 














~ No Money Required. 


Cut this out and send it with 
your order,and we will send this 
watch by express for your ex- 
amination; after you ex- 
amine it, and find it as 

» pay the ex- 









w you 
nothing and 4 rd 
will be returned 


each watch we 
7 send our mam- 
moth catalogue 
anda lovely gold 
lated chain and 
ee, also @ 
printed guaran- 
tee which gives you 
the privilege of return- 
. ing the watch at any time 

qithin one year if it does not give satisfaction, Address 


THE NATIONAL MFG. & IMPORTING CO,, 
334 Dearborn St.. Chicago, Ill. 












**SPORTSMAN’S'"’ is one of forty brands of “UniTEep States” Playing 
Cards. They are made from linen stock, are double enameled, highly and 
evenly finished,.ahd have beautiful and appropriate backs—Deer, Dog, Fish, 
Pheasant, etc. The cards are very elastic, guaged to thickness, and have 
unusual dealing and wearing qualities. They are in constant use in 
sportsmen’s clubs everywhere and no outfit is considered complete 
without a dozen packs. 

Ask your dealer for Sportsman’s and insist 
upon having this brand. . 
THE UNITED STATES PRINTING CoO., 
THE RUSSELL & MORGAN FACTORIES, CINCINNATI, O. 
Send thirty-five (35) cents in stamps and get in return a sample 


pack of Sportsman’s and ‘“‘ The Card Player’s Companion,” a book 
of popular games and how to play them. 
















AU BON MARCHE 


PARIS. “Aristide BOUC PARIS. 


Maison Aristide BOUCICAUT. 











ae SSS —— 
Magasins - The system 
de Nouveautés of selling 
offering éverything at 
the richest, @ small profit 
the most elégant and of 
and the most a thoroughly 
complete choice teliable quality, 
of all is strictly 
classes of goods, maintained at 
AU BON MARCHE. 


— NS ; ai 

The BON MARCHE sends free, on demand, Patterns of all materials, Catalogues 
and J/lustrated Albums containing their most recent models and creations, ; 

The BON MARCHE constantly hold in stock a most varied assortment of Silks, 
plain and Fancy Dress Materials, Linens; Costumes, Mantles, Clothing, Hats, Boots and 
Shoes for Ladies, Gentlemen and Children; Baby-Linen, Trousseaux, Furnishing, Carpets, 
Travelling Accessories, Articles de Paris, Gloves, Laces, etc. ; It is universally acknowledged 
that they offer the greatest possible inducements by the quality and sterling value 
of all their goods. 

The BON MARCHE forward their goods to any part of the Globe and correspond 
in all languages. 

The BON MARCHE (PARIS) has no Branch Business or Agent for 
the sale of their goods, and beg to caution their Customers against all tradespeople 
making use of their name. : 

The BON MARCHE, Novelty Warehouse, #s the largest, best organized, 
[ea best fitted up of its kind in the World, \t contains all that experience can suggest for 





Utility and Comfort, and is considered one of the sights of Paris. 

















J.™M. HANNAFORD, CHAS. S. FEE, 





NO HOUSEHOLD 


Should be Without a Supply of 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


BOTTLED BEER. 


It is the HEALTHIEST and FINEST DRINK you can 
offer your friend. It is preferable to strong drinks 
and in general people prefer it to ne. 


What Proressor Georce ErrF, proprietor of the barber-shop, 
chiropodist and manicure establishments in Everard’s 
Russian and Turkish Baths, the most important place of 
its character in America, says of the ELECTRIC RAZOR : 


‘*T use the ELectric Razors in my establishment and would not take $25 
each for them if I could not replace them. I consider the Electric Razor the 


best in the world. 
My men are asked 

daily, ‘ What razor 

do you use to give - 
me this magnifi- 

cent shave ?’” 


YELLOWSTONE 
DEER PARK AND OAKLAND 
NATIONAL PARK, ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES, 


“Wonder of Wonders, where it seems God left a — 


rtion of His creative handiwork unfinished 
Phat He might show His children HOW SEASON OPENS JUNE 22d, 1892. 


ORLD WAS MADE,’’ 


















These famous mountain resorts, situated at the 
summit of the Alleghanies and directly upon the 
i a main line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have 
Northern Pacific Railroad the advantage of its splendid vestibuled express 

. train service both east and west, and are therefore 
readily accessible from all parts of the country. All 
IF YOU WANT TO TAKE Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park and 
Oakland during the season. 

THE TRIP OF A LIFETIME Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, according to 

fs Shale GN A, os Se avec location. Communications should be addressed to 
or our Illustra’ ‘our! e i i 
> and 4 maps ublished ~ of and dg ‘ pretend = 7 — —- sn nger' Balinare and 
Park, Puget Sound, and Alaska. els, Cumberland, -+-up to June 10th; 
after that date, either Deer Park or Oakland, Gar- 
rett County, Md. 


IS CONVENIENTLY REACHED BY THE 


Gen’l Traf. Mgr. Gen'l Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


“The Sre 











enotthe sainfullesp 
test burdens oT You can lessen 


FES BURDEN 
by usingPS APOLIO-#- 


Itis asolid cake ofscouring soap 
» used for cleaning purposes::: 


+ COPYRIGHTS 
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A FREE TRIP TO EUROPE. 


THE Queen will give a first-class cabin 
to Enghand and return, with $200 in cash for 
expenses, to the person sending the first correct 
the follo problem : “If Henry's ean 
father was John's uncle, what relation would Henry 
to John A first-class safety bicycle for the 
second correct answer ; a French music-box for the 
ird ; a gold watch to each of the next three; a 
of genuine diamond ear-rings in solid gold set- 
to each of the next five ; a silkdress pattern to 
of thenext ten. To the person the last 
correct answer will be given a Steinway or Mason & 
Risch fine-toned upright piano ; to the next to the 
ljast a Kodak camera ; to each of the next two com- 
plete lawn-tennis outfits ; to each of the next three a 
of genuine diamond ear- in solid gold set- 
; to each of the nest five a handsome silk dress 
rm, and several other additional prizes (should 
be so man oniee 5 correct answers). A 
special prize will ven he first correct answer 
from a reader of the New York LrsLiz’s ILLUSTRATED 
Newspaper. All answers must be sent by mail and 
bear postmark not later than June Ist. com- 
petitor must inclose seven United States two-cent 
stamps for sample copy of The Queen with full par- 
ticulars and list of ‘“‘lucky’’ Americans who have 
peony won soine of The Queen’s valuable prizes. 
s popular publication has already given three 
FREE tripsto Europe. Send to-day and address The 
Canadian Queen, ‘‘ A,” Toronto, a. 


** How true it is," quoth Sancho, piously, ‘* that the 
blind pig is no judge of a handsome woman!” He 
who would know more of the Monae | wisdom of San- 
cho, and of the later marvelous adventures of the 
¢ t of La Mancha, should ask at Brentano’s (New 
§ and Chicago) for a copy of ‘The New Don 
Juixote.”” He get a hearty rib-tickling laugh for 
very marvedi he pays for it. 


enh 





“SPRINGFIELD LINE.” 


THE oldest and best all-rail line between Boston and 
New York is, undoubtedly, the ‘Springfield Line.” 
In operation since early in the fifties, it has always 
been synonymous with everything that is first-class, 
and to-day its express trains, leaving either terminus 
at 9 and 11 a.m. iy 4 except Sunday, and 4 and 11 
P.M. daily, maintain fhe very enviable reputation for 
comfort, security, and speed. 





Tue Tourist. Have you seenit? Utica, N. Y. 





SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN, 


especially infants, is prevalent more or less at all 
times, but is la ly avoided by giving proper nour- 
ishment and wholesome food. e most successful 
and reliable cf all is the Gail Borden ‘ le *’ Brand. 
Condensed Milk. Your grocer and drug keep it. 





Tue Colorado Midland Railway passes through the 
most interesting portion of the Rocky Mountains. If 
you will send $1.25 we will mail you, postage paid, 
three beautiful colored photographs of scenery, or for 
# four beautiful photogravure pictures. Address 

a S. Lee, General Passenger Agent, Denver, Col- 
orado. 


Van Hovren’s Cocoa—* Best and goes farthest.” 


WE recommend the use of Angostura Bitters to our 
friends who suffer with dyspepsia. 


Brown’s H hold Pa » “The Great 
Pain Reliever,” for internal and external use ; cures 
cramps, colic, colds ; all pain. 25c. 








Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of moth- 
ers for their children while teething with perfect suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures winé colic, and is the best remed: for diar- 
rhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the world, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. 


CREEDE CAMP, COLORADO. 


THE attention of investors, speculators, and mine- 
owners is called to this new mining district This 
camp, now eighteen months old, is to-day shippin 
twenty-{ 2 carloads of ore perday. It is expect 
that by June 1st there will be fully ten thousand 
peggie in the ome, 

e Denver and Rio Grande Railroad is the only 
For infor- 


line running trains directly to the come. 
. K. Hooper, 


mation, rates of fare, etc., address 
G. P. and T. A., Denver. 





TuE Sohmer Piano has always maintained a leading 
position, and to-day it has few equals, and no supe- 
riors. The Sohmer can rest upon its merits, and win 
every time. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
‘When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
‘When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
‘When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 











Many a life has been lost 
because of the taste of cod- 
liver oil. 

If Scott’s Emulsion did 
nothing more than take that 
taste away, it would save the 
lives of some at least of those 
that put off too lon~ the 
means of recovery. 

It does more. It is half- 
digested already. It slips 
through the stomach as if by 
stealth. It goes to make 
strength when cod-liver oil 
would be a burden. 


—_— 


Scorr & Bowng, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1. 
4 


“= KODAKS. 


The completion of our new works at Rochester, N. Y., and Harrow, England, 


insures an abundant supply of transparent films for Kodaks, both in this country and 


Europe, from this time forward. 
Important changes in the process of 


manufacture, instituted since January Ist, 


materially improve the quality and sensitiveness, 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














ASK YOUR PECeeR FOR 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION Lbs. 
Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union Sq., N. Y. 








SELF-ACTING 
HADE ROLLERS} 











aes © 


STEEL FAMILY RANGE. 


Made aimost WHOLLY of MALLEABLE 
IRON and WROUCHT STEEL. 


OVER 230,000 NOW IN ACTUAL USE. 


This Range Is SOLD ONLY BY OUR TRAVEL= 
iNG SALESMAN from our own wagons 
throughout the country. 


WROUGHT IRON RANCE CO., 
Sole Manufacturers. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Established 1964. Paid up Capital $500,000, 

Write for Oook Bocl—issued free. 








BEST&CO 






Baby Slips 
For 98 cts. 


Made of fine Nainsook—yoke of narrow tucks and hand 
feather stitching between finished with fine emberoidered 
edge—embroidered edge on neck and sleeves—Skirt has 
deep hemstitched hem. 


Hand Made 
Slips & Dresses. 


We are selling many more of these dainty little gar- 
ments for Babies, than ever before. By making them in 
large quantities we have reduced the cost so materially 
that they are not much more expensive now than the 
machine made—as a sample send for the style we sell 
for $2.75. 

Either sent by mail, 
returned and money refunded i 

Our Catalogue of Babies’ wear, and full descriptions 
of the latest styles for Boys and Girls of all ages fur- 
nished upon application. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


How to Win at Cards, Dice, 
etc. A sure thing, sent free to any- 
one on receipt of 4c. stamps to 
postage. Address or call on Joz. 
SuypDaM, 22 Union Sq., New York. 


ostage paid 8 cents extra, can be 
not satisfactory. 









E.& H. T, ANTHONY & 60, 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS, 


Materials, Chemicals 
and Supplies. 
Detective and View Cameras in great variety of 


styles and prices. 
Lenses, Shutters, Dry Plates, etc., etc. 


The Best Text-Books on Photography. 


Free use of dark room on main floor of our store, 
Fifty Years Established. Send for Catalogue. . 


g° /, Net on small investments. Investment Share 

0 Certificates sold on installments. The 
Prune Lands of Oregon are attracting the attention of 
Fruit-raisers all over the United States. CROPS AND 
BaNKS NEVER FAIL IN OREGON. _ Send for our new 
Prospectus. THE Farm Trust & LOAN JOURNAL Co,, 
Portiand. Oregon. 
































PRINCESS OF || Violet-Scented Oatmeal, ) 25c. 
WALES The purest and best powder for in tin 
the nursery and toilet. boxes 
Spirit of Quinine and 
Bosemary. — 
Fer atrmetbeni and imprer- | potties 
Extract of Roses, 25. 
For imparting to the cheeks a t in 
celicate and lasting bloom. bottles 
Veloutine Face Powder. ) ono, 
TOILET A most delicate and agreeable in 
REQUISITES. powder for the complexion, boxes 


GOLDEN HAIR WASE for the hair. In bottles, $1. 
Prepared and sent upon receipt of price by 


R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, 


Importer of Fine Human Hair Goods, 
42 West 22d Street, New York. 


A BEAUTIFUL NEW MONTHLY. 


By subscription, $1.50 per year. All bright, popular 
and Genet. Classical and Standard ‘Melodies. 


“Or Monthly Musical Gem.” 


The handsomest Musical Monthly ever issued in 
America. JUNE NUMBER, issued May 10, con- 
tains 8 compositions (all copyright) ; 4 instrumental 
and 4 vocal, with piano accompaniments ; 32 pages 
of music on excellent paper, with engra title 
cover, lithographed in colors and embellished by 
crayon likeness of Adelina Pattiin vignette. _. 

Inclose 15 cents for a specimen copy. Liberal 
termsto agents. Address 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
385 Sixth Ave., New York. 


A Tonic 
and 








A Pleasure: 


That’s the happy 
combination found in 


Hires’ 8 
Beer 
You drink it for pleasure, and get 
physical benefit. A whole- 
some, refreshing, appetizing, 
thirst quenching drink. 
One package makes five gallons. 
Don’t be deceived if a dealer, for the sake 
of larger profit, tells you some other kind 


is ‘‘ just as good ’’—'tis false. No imitation 
as as good as the genuine Hirgs’, 


R. PPLES, if mn ty 
or a 













J ain BIGYCLES, 


4d 
FAY MFG. ©O., Elyria, Ohio. 

















RIDLEYS’ 


GRAND STREET, X.Y 


Men’s Furnishing. 


SHIRTS. 


MEN’S STANLEY SHIRTS, 59 
laundered collars and cuffs, in C. 


percale, cheviot and Madras, EACH. 
MEN’S PERCALE FANCY 

SHIRTS, separate collars and 69c. 

cuffs, laundered, EACH. 
MEN’S DOMET FLANNEL 39c 

SHIRTS, pleated fronts, E ACH. 
MEN’S DOMET FLANNEL 

and CHEVIOT OUTING 5Oc. 

SHIRTS, yoked and two EACH, 


pockets, 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY FILLED. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, - 


309, 311, 311% to321 GRAND ST., 
NEW YORK. 








MAYER STROUSE& G MFRS 412 BWAY Ni 


THE CHLEBRATHD 


SOHMER 


PIANOS 
Are at present the Most Topuler and Preferred by; 
Leadt: its. 


is 
Warerooms, 149, 151, 153, 155 East 1 4th St., N. Y. 
SOH 


MER & CoO. 
Cc 0, oy} > State St. ; San Francisco, Cal., Union Club Building; 














8t. Louis, Mo., 1522 Olive St. ; Kansaa City, Mo., 1123 Main St. 
" 
BAR R BRANU 
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Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


OF AWW Na@adn 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 










SAVE $40.00 ON NEW 6140.00 


‘BICYCLE 





New, Latest Pattern 8110 
Bicycles for $100. Che:p- 
er les in proportion; 
} 0 A 
Ww A.W.GU. 
4 Dayton, Dhio. 
RITERS taken in exchance. 


FAT FOLKS REDUCED 


iy , Mrs. Alice Maple, Oregon, Mo., writes: 
**My weight was 320 pounds, now it is 15, 
reduction of 125 lbs.” For circulars address, with 6. 

. W.F.SNYDER, hicVicker’s Theatre, Chicago, 111. 


ce) 
Remedy Free. INSTANTRELIEF, Fina! 
cure in 10 days. Never returns; no purge; 
no salve; no suppesitory. A victim tried 


: in vain every remedy has discovered 4 
simple cure, which he will mail free to his fellow suf- 
ferers. Address J.H. REEVES, Box $290, New York City, N.Y. 


Patents! Pensions! 


Send for Inventor’s Guide, or How to Obtain a Patent. 
Send for Digest of PENSION and BOUNTY AD 0 
’ , 


PATRIOK O’FARRELL, - WASHINGTO 
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Headache 


Usually results from a deranged stomach or 
a sluggish liver. In either case, an aperient 
is needed. Ayer’s Pills, the mildest and 
most reliable cathartic in use, correct all 
irregularities of the stomach, liver, and 
bowels, and, in a brief time. relieve the 
most distressing headache. These pills are 
highly recommended by the profession, and 
the demand for them is universal. 

“TI have been afflicted, for years, with 
headache and indigestion, and though I 
spent nearly a fortune in medicines, I never 
found any relief until I began to take Ayer’s 
Pills. Six bottles of these Pills completely , 
cured me.” — Benjamin Harper, Plymouth, 
Montserrat, W. I. 

“A long sufferer from headache, I was 


' CURED BY 


two boxes of Ayer’s Pills.” Emma Keyes, 
Hubbardston, Mass. 

“For,the cure of headache, Ayer’s Cathartic 
Pills are the most efficient medicine I ever 
used.”’—Robert K. James, Dorchester, Mass. 

“For years I was subject to constipation 
and nervous headache, caused by derange- 
ment of the liver. After taking various rem- 
edies, I have become convinced that Ayer’s 
Pills are the best. They never fail to relieve 
my bilious attacks in a short time; and I am 
sure my system retains its tone longer after 
the use of these Pills, than has been the case 
with any other medicine I have tried.” — 
H. 8S. Sledge, Weimar, Texas. 


Ayer’s Pills 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 





“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,"’ 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 
FOUR-TRACK 


TRUNK LINE. 


Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Hgalth 
and Pleasure resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 





by way of the historic Hudson River and through ” 


the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and depart from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and 42d St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section, 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 





Solid Trains between 


NEW YORK & CHICAGO, 

Via Chautauqua Lake or Niagara 
Falls. An enchanting Panorama of 
mountains, forests and streams. 

Pullman Cars 

Between New York and 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Chautauqua 
Lake, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 


D. I. Roberts, Gen’l Pass, Agt. 








ONLY SOLID TRAIN. 


\ VEsTIBULED, STEAM HEATED, 
ELEcTRIC LIGHTED, WITH 
TROUGH DiInING-Car, 


New York to Cincinnati, 


Via Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington. Pullman 
car Washington to Louis- 
ville. H. W. Futuer, G. P. 
A., Washington, D. C. 








THE MOST 
(COMFORTABLE ROUTE 


BETWEEN 












Chicago and Buffalo. 








GMOKE TANSILL'S PUNCH 
30 YEARS THE ‘STANDARD. 


OPIN seuss. Re Seat 22 28 
° oO pa ie 
Dr. J. Stephens. vebanon. ¢ Ohio. 


RUPTURE Permanently 


Without knife, hypodermic, pain or detention from 
business, Cure guaranteed; consultation free. Terms 
and prices within reach of all. Send for pamphlet on 
treatment and cure of hernia. Call on or address 


Dr. 1, M. Hollingsworth, CURED 








Rupture Specialist, 
80 Dearborn st. Booms 10-12. Chicago. 
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LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
An Ideal Complexion Soap. 


For sale by all Drug and Fancy Goods Deal 
unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 2! 
cents in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. : S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
y andon Bells Waltz (the popular 
society Waltz) sent FREE t 

Sree wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. sending ” 











HOTELS. 


LONG BRANCH. | 
HOWLAND HOTEL. 


SEASON WILL OPEN JUNE 25ra. 


Rates, $4.50 per day and upward. Rooms may be 
engaged at the Real Estate office of DOBBINS & 
LOEB, 45 Broadway, and at the St. James Hotel, 
New York. 

HUGH F. GRIFFIN, Proprietor. 








WESTMINSTER HOTEL.— Sixteenth Street 
one block east of Broadway and Union Square, N. Y. 
American Plan. W. W. ScHENCK. - 


EUROPEAN HOTELS. 


1 6 A ee eee ee PAO 
The following Hotels can be most highly recom- 
mended by the publishers of Frank Leslie’s to 
European tourists. . 
oD IT SD DISIO DO SISIS I I IIS ISI III ION 
MILAN. —CONTINENTAL HOTEL—most centrally 
situated ; full south, the nearest to the cathedral, etc, 
Electric light (Edison) in every room; hydraulic lift; 
hotel patronized by Americans; excellent cuisine ; 
omnibus to all trains. 











BADEN-BADEN (Germany).—VICTORIA HOTEL— 
first-class; principally frequented by Americans and 
English ; excellent cuisine, beautiful situation ; moderate 
charges ; hydraulic lift, and all modern improvements. 


BERLIN. 


HOTEL KAISERHOF. One of the finest hotels on the 
continent. Central position. 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL, Oppoaite the Central Sta- 
tion. Highest class hotel. sUSTAV ARRAS, 
General Manager. 





ITALY—VENICE—HOTEL D’ ITALIE AND BAUER 
et Grand Restaurant, 200 rooms et opertemente 








PISE—(ITALY)—HOTEL EUROPE. — Well recom- 
mended; the best situated. Rooms from two francs. 
CHARLES PAREA, 


BELFAST, IRELAND—THE IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
Best situation ; omnibus meets all trains and steam- 
ers. Table d’ héte, 5 o’clock and 7 o’clock. Ladies’ 
drawing-room; billiard and smoking rooms; night 
porters. 


LIVERPOOL.—SHAFTESBURY HOTEL, MOUNT 
PLEASANT—Three minutes’ walk from depots; cab-fare 
from landing stage, two shillings. Cablegrams, Shafts- 
bury, Liverpool. 











GRILLO 


‘The Belle of Nelson.’ 


CLEANLINESS NEXT TO GODLINESS. 


WE read that cleanliness is akin to godliness ; that 
the two are nearly inseparable. We will not dispute 
the point, nor attempt to even argue it, but will be con- 
tent to say that without the former the latter cannot 
be attained. 

Naturally the question arises with us all how to be- 
come clean (occasionally), even if our vocation is such 
that we cannot keep so. 

By reference to the large advertisement of The Lar- 
kin Soap Manufacturing Company, Buffalo, N. Y., in 
this issue, this question is readily solved. This com- 
pany rank among the most extensive manufacturers of 
soaps inthe world. They are ssive, pushing men, 
of marked business ability and integrity. 

The offer they make to the readers of this paper is 
certainly a remarkable one. When we received the 
order for the insertion of this advertisement we at first 
thought they offered more than they could do. To 
satisfy ourselves upon this point we ordered one of the 
combination boxes (as described in the advertisement), 
that we might see if all they offered would be fulfilled. 
The box came at once. And we can truly state thattit 
is all that they claim ; even better. 

The ** Chautauqua ” Ladies* Desk is worth all that 
the box costs. There is enough Sweet Home Soap to 
last a family one year; also toilet soaps and toilet prep- 
arations to please the entire family.— Zds. 








TRAceeeeopeeen, 





‘ ~WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” : 


A box of 


BEECHAM’S: 
PILLS | 


constitutes a 
family medi- 
cine chest. 


Sick Head- 
ache,Weak: ¢ 
Stomach, 
ite” Winds 
petite, 
and Pain in 
theStomach,@ 
s 4 F Giddiness, 
Fulness,Swelling after meals, Dizzi 
Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushtngs 
Heat, Shortness of Breath, 
Blotches on the Skin, Distu 
and all nervous and trembli 
tions are relieved by usi 
Of all druggists. Price 25 cents abox. ¢ 


New York Depot, 36; Canal St. 39 


Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 


loss of appetite, tric 
and intestinal troubles and 


headache arising 
from them. 


E. GRILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 


very agreeable to take, for 










































SIMPLE OF MANIPULATION @ 
PLATES OR FILMS ARE USED 

THE SHUTTER IS ALWAYS SET 
COVERED WITH LEATHER 


Send for Gtalogue & copy of Modern Photography 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 
17 S,Water St, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








































EAU DE 
COLOGNE 


Undoubtedly the finest and 


most refreshing perfume. 
4 Imported into the United States 
for over fifty years. 


U. S. AGENTS, 


MULHENS & KROPFF, 


NEW YORK. 




















An elegant HAND-MADE whisky, distilled in the mountains of 
verage, Or @ restorative for brain- 


Kentucky, for gentlemen as a 
workers and nervous debility 


We bottle our oldest stock, distilled in 1875, putin cases containing 














LAKES OF KILLARNEY (lIreland)—THE ‘ LAKE” 
HOTEL.—The only hotel in the district situated on the 
lake shore and commanding most picturesque views of 


both lake and mountain scenery. 








45 sold in ’88 
_ 2,288 sold in ’89 

6,268 sold in ’90 
20,049 sold in ’9 1 af 


will be sold In 192 


AW &. A Steel Windmill and Steel 
Tower every 3 minutes. 
0> These figures tell the 
story of the ever-growing, 
ever-going, everlasting 
Stee! Aermoter. Where 
one, goes others follow. 
and we **Take the Country.’’ 
Though sold, we were unable to make all of 
the 20,049 Aermotors in '91, Orders often 
waited 2 weeks to be filled, but now we have 
vastly increased our plant and are prepared 
promptly to plant our increase 
habitable portion of the globe. 
Are you curious to know Low the Aer= 
motor Co, inthe 4th year of its exist- 
ence, came to make many times as 
many windmills as all other 
makers combined ? How we 
came to originate the Steel Wheel, 
the Steel Fixed Tower,the Steel S = 
Tilting Tower? <s 
Ist. We commenced in a tield in g@ ® 
which there had been no improve- € y» 
ment for 25 years, and in which @ @ 
there seemed no talent or ambi- @ = 
tion,and none has yet been shown o 3 
except in feeble imitation 5 o 
of our Inventions. S 
2d. Before commencing the 
manufacture,exhaustive scien- 
tific investigation and experi- 
ments were made by a skilled 
mechanical engineer,in which 
over 5,000 dynamometric 
tests were made on 61 differ- 
ent forms of wheels, propel- 
led by artificialand therefore 
uniform wind, which settled @ 
2% definitely many questions ® 
‘ —— relating to the proper speed 
of wheel, the best form, angle, curvature and amount of sail 
surface, the resistance of air to rotation, obstructions in the 
wheel, such as heavy wooden arms, obstructions before the 
wheel, as in the vaneless mill, and many other more ab- 
struse, though not less important questions. These 
investigations proved that the power of 
the best wind wheels could be doubled, 
and the AERMOTOR dally demonstrates 
it has been done. 
3d. To the liberal policy of the Aermotor Co., that guaran- > 
tees its geods aatiennetery or pays freight both ways, and Oo @ 
to the enormous output of its factory which enables it to fur- € 3 
pish the best article at less than the poorest is sold for. For 
‘92 we furnish the most perfect bearings ever gy ® 
put in a windmill, and have made an exhaustive re= 3 F4 
vision of the Aermotor and Towers. o 
It you want a strong, stiff, Steel Fixed Tower—orif you m = 
want the tower you don't have to climb (the Steel Tliting, @ 3 
Tower) and tie Wheel that runs when all others stand sue < 
that costs you less than wood and lasts ten times as at £ 
c 






























That 
3 


solutel 
rust an 
decay 


protected from 


a every 


It is not enough to make portionsof 


a wheelof galvanized metal. 


motor and Steel Tower are now galvanized after 
being completed, thus ab: 


4NOK 40 34 
BUINeUg JO: 


jou 


, leaves exposed edges and is not so good as painting. * The Steel Aer- 


GALVANIZED 


21M 4020M YIM 
ashg A\ddng 4038 MO} 


(The Steel Aermotor) or if you want a Geared Aermotor to 
churn, grind, cut feed. pump water, turn grindstone and 
saw wood, that does the work of 4 horses at the cost of = 
one ($100), write for copiously illustrated yetated matter, gy 
showing every conceivable tc of windmill construction 
ERMOTOR CO FS 


and rk, to the 12th and Rook- 
well Bts., Chicago, or 97 and 29 fe» fan Francisco, 





12 bottles, at $15 per case; or can supply it by the barrel, 5 to 15 


years old, at $4 to $7.50 per gallon. 


tablished in 1845, We refer 


to the Governor of Kentucky and all Louisville Banking Institutions. 
The absolute purity of the Belle of Nelson is guaranteed, Address 


Belle of Nelson Distillery Co., 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
This whisky can be had of H. B. Kirk & Co., 69 


Fulton Street ; ‘Acker, Merrall & Condit ; Lemcke & 


Doscher, 204 Fulton Street ; 


John Lefiler & Co., 47 


Vesey Street ; or M. Hahn & Co., 125 Water Street, 
New York, and from New Orleans and San Francisco 


depots ; or, if preferred, direct from distillery. 





HE C 
DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, 


| CRAB-APPLE 


BLOSSOMS. 








Beauty, Illustrated ; on Skin,Scalp, Nervous 

and Blood Diseases and their treatment,sent 

7 sealed on receipt of 10c.3 also Disfigure- 
ments like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, IndiaInk 
and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, Kedness of 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed. 





JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open 8a.m.to 8 p.m 








P. O. Box 289. 


GOOD NEWS TO LADIES. 
ENTIRE NEw DEPARTURE. HAND- 
SOME PRESENT to Every Customer. 
Greatest offer. Now’s your time to getorders 
for our celebrated TEAS, COFFEES, and 
E BAKING POWDER, and secure a beautiful 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, Din- 
ner Set, Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, 
Watch, Brass Lamp, Caster, or Webster’s 
Distonery, 334 lbs. Fine Tea by Mail on 
receipt of $2.00 and this “ad.’’ 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


81 and 88 Vesey St., New York, 






THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


Company 





Is unquestionably 


‘The Perfection of Olive Oil.” 


BEST CALIFORNIA CHAMPAGNE 





Made from 2 to 8 year old Sonoma Valley Wine. 
Best Champagne that can be produced in America. 
| Ourlarge Wine Vaults, extending through from Warren 
| to Chambers Sts., the largest wine cellars in the city of 
| New York, enable us to keep several vintages on hand, 

by reason of which we can guarantee the age, quality, 
excellence and purity of our wine. 

This wine is used in nearly every New York and Brook- 
| lyn hospital, and also in many hospitals of the principal 
cities in the United States, because of its purity and 
strengthening qualities, as well as price. 

A. WERNER & CO., 62 WARREN ST. 








CUITARS 


The Marquette. e eside. 
Quarter-sawed Sycamore $8.50] Variegated Kirds-Eye Maple $12 


MANDOLINS 


The Lakeside. The Arion. 
Quarter-sawed Oak, - - $10.00] Maple and Mahogany,- - $19 
he Arion. The Arion. 

Solid Mahogany, - - $12.00/Sameas preceding, inlaid, $20 
The Conservatory. The Conservatory. 
Solid Rosewood, - - $13.50]Solid Rosewood, - - ~ $20 
Fully warranted and the best for the price the world affords. 
We facture all the Pp it parts and are the largest 
makers on the globe. 100,000 of our instruments now in use. 
Sold by all leading dealers. Genuine have name burned on the 
inside. (2 Takeno 1 166 Illustrated pamphlet mailed free, 

LYON & HEALY. 166 to 164 State St., Chicago. 


12 MW MODEL. Z7=.. 


UVNEQUVUALLED 





















Our latest 
and best 
Mower com- 
bines the im- 


FOR provements that 
SIMPLICITY = 
ience have pro- 

AND duced. It has no 
DURABILITY equal in the market 


for quality of work, 
Send for Circular and 
Price List. 


CHADBORN & 
COLDWELL 
M’f’g Co., 


NEWBURGH, N.Y. 








The First Analysts 
in the World 


pronounce it 








Established 1836. 





Pure Olive Oil. 


S. RAE & CO. - 


LEGHORN, ITALY. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar Baking Powder. Highest of 
all in leavening strength.— Latest United States 
Government 4 

Royat Bazine PowvDeR Co., 106 Wal! Si., N. Y. 





Upholstery 
Fabrics. Spring of 92. 


BROCADES, SATIN, and CHINTZ 
DAMASKS for Wall, Window, and Door 
Hangings. 

New FRENCH BROCADES for Furniture 
Coverings. 

Select CRETONNES and extensive lines of 
MUSLIN and LACE CURTAINS for SUM- 
MER use. 

The OLDHAM MILL’S soft Drapery Silks 
(both plain and figured), in the latest 
high-art shades. 

Complete variety of inexpensive stuffs in 
new effects for Hangings and Furniture 
Coverings. 

Samples, Drawing, and Estimates on application. 

Mail orders receive prompt and careful attention. 


W. & J. Sloane, 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts., 
New York. 





1784, 










For Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame and 
other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
vi country, on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY. 


New York, Boston, PHILADELPH 
Cuicaao, St. Louis, San FRANcISCcO. 


4sk for BARBOUR’S * 








VAN HOUTEN’S 
|g COCOA: 


** Something has $ 
we Zurned up! The 
Golden opportunity 
Has arrived. The 
ide of fortune is 

t the flood. The-in 
Short, Wilkins Mi- 
awher is the sole4 


6OO40464444.44464444646666666405545666 





dn the southern 
LTemisphere.” 


PERFECTLY PURE. 


The Standard Oocoa of the World. 
A Delicious Beverage, 
Stimulati i i 
Rarer: ewe th erry 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 
giilises Ly fhe highest possible ive ree all the . 
n, 
ing the flavor pew on -tnelyy ee Ones 
d in 1.8, 1-4, 1-@and 1 Ib, Cans. If 
not obtainable enclose 25 cts. to either VAN ¢ 
H IN, 106 Reade Street, NewYork, 
a Wabash Aye. Ey , and & can, con- 
te ng enough for 36 to 40 cups will be mailed. 


: 
] 
$ Van Houren & Zoon, Weesp, 4. £78 


MR. MICAWBER. 


q 














Ss AVE When you buoya SAFETY BICYCLE, 
We have no agents, but allow same discount to 
AG ENT’ riders. Send 6c in stamps for full partic- 
ulars and illust. catalogue of 20 highest 
¢ cushion & pneumat. 
D 
e 


DISCOUNTS “5; 
pear Seer Om 





ED PINAUD Soci 





FRANK LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 





| Spread Thin 


On bread and butter, Armour’s 
Extract of Beef stimulates 
and strengthens. There are 
many ways of using Armour’s 
Extract. Our little Cook 
Book explains several. We 
mail it free. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


& Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
been removed, 

Y Is absolutely pure and 

it is soluble. 


s 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
4 Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers overywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis, 
pers heard. Successful when all remedies 


fall. Sold only by F. Hiscox ,853 B’way,N.Y. Write for book of prooftF REE 
(/ EARL & WILSON’S 















( | LINEN 
ot!!' COLLARS & CUFFS 
(( eo’ | BEST IN THE WORLD 


May 19, 1892, 


Pears’ Soap 


How to have a fresh skin.—It grows from within and is worn off and 
washed off outside. A proper skin is neither too old nor new; if too new 
it is red and tender; too old, it is worse, it is dead and corpse-like. 

Active people easily have good skin, they have to wash ; but people of 
leisure sometimes grow sallow because the skin is not washed enough. 

What is wanted is a soap that does not affect the live skin underneath, 
but washes off the dead outside. Can’t use too much or too often. That 

is Pears’. 
All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 
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PLEASURE. 
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= No exercise so healthful—so joyful— 
® with so much of Nature’s exhilaration 
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# —so sensible—so fascinating—so pop- 
’ ular—Cycling is the monarch of sports— 
» the Columbia, the king of strengthful 
P lightness—the accumulation of bicycled 
P everything—All About Columbias free 
p O11 application to any Columbia agent, 
P or sent by mail fortwotwo-cent stamps. 
’ Pope Mfg. Co.,221 Columbus Av., Boston. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON, SAN 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
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LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES 


@a- 
| 
For Ladies and Cents. Six styles 
in Pneumatic Cushion and Solid Tires. 


DA /AY : , 
ANP AN YD Tabi Adjcateble’ Ball * se ‘orgings, = fe 
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including Pedals. Suspension Saddle. 


Strictly HIGH GRADE in Every Particular. 


Send 6 cents in stamps for our 100-page illustrated cata- 
logue of Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Sporting Goods, ete. 




















Bicyele Catalogue FREE. 
Se P, LOVELL ARMS CO., Mifrs., 147 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 











PABST 





to think a minute. 


air and its impurities. 


This Great Innovation enables the 


everywhere. 








ELL more Beer than any other Brewery in the World. Why? 
The names “‘PABST-MILWAUKEE” are synonyms the world over for Purity, Age 
and Strength, three elements that combine to make their Famous Milwaukee Lager Beer the Most 
Wholesome as well as the Most Popular Beer ever placed before the public. Our method of bottling 
beer is the best for the simple reason that the beer goes direct from the cask to the bottle. Our 
brewery is the only one in the United States that conveys the beer direct from. the storage cellars through 
an underground pipe line to the bottling department, where it is bottled without being exposed to the open 
It is thus kept at the same low temperature of the storage cellars all the time. A 
recent act of Congress allows us to operate a-Pipe Line between our Brewery and_our Bottling House. 


BrEwING Co., 


i IILWAUKEE, WIS., U. S. A. 





The reasons .are obvious if one stops 


Pabst Brewing Company to furnish the public bottled beer for family 


or table use which contains as much sparkling life as a glass drawn from a freshly tapped barrel. The 
PABST is the Largest Brewery in the World, and its Famous Milwaukee Lager is the Favorite Beverage 
It is sold the world over. 


COMPARATIVE SALES 1891: 


PABST=MiILWaukEE..............790,2Q0 BARRELS 


Ambeuser-Buscha, St. Lois...........cccccce sccssscscsssssssssssessssesseeeenees 


PABST LEADS WITH.-eeomom I 88,212 BARRELS 


602,078 Bbls. 
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THE CASE OF PROFESSOR CHARLES A. BRIGGS—HOW HE IS REGARDED BY HIS STUDENTS. 












2 SEE THE STRANGE STORY OF VISCOUNT HINTON, WHO TURNS ORGAN-GRINDER. 
Los Angeles 
} FRANK RESLIE'’S _ pubic tbe 
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li Rights Reserved. 
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THE COLUMBIAN KXPOSITION, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS.—AT WORK ON THE DOME OF THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. 
Drawn By T. Dart WALKER.—[Sze Pace 282.] 


